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to the 


} 
OU who have been intending to subscribe 


SurvEY for a friend, a fellow- 


worker, your minister, a forward-look- 
ing school teacher—or to persuade him 
to do it for himself—act now! 


During June the price is still $4: 


More than that, we will share with you the 


economies of a 


wholesale purchase of books and 


send any one of the volumes listed below free 
in return for each new subscription you send 


us 


Thus do we all profit: Your friend gets a 


year of the SURVEY with its original material, 
its service departments, its consecutive treat- 


ment of the whole vital field of social and in- , 


dustrial conditions and the public health; the 


SURVEY gains 
dollar and get 


a new subscriber; you save a 
one of the outstanding books in 


- the social field. 


From the very beginning the SURVEY has 
gained much of its growth through the friendly 
aid of its subscribers. ‘They are in the best posi- 
tion to know of others who would enjoy the 
SURVEY and benefit by it. They not only read 
the SURVEY, but believe in it and lend a helping 
hand in its work for the common welfare. 


On July i the price goes from $4 a year to $5 


paper costs. 


a year to meet the rising tide of printing and 


Renewal subscriptions expiring not later than 


September 30, 
SURVEY office. 


1920, are $4 if paid direct to the 
This puts them on the same 


basis as renewals which fell due earlier in our 
fiscal year. After September 30; all renewals 


will be $5. 


New subscriptions are $4 until June 30, 1920. 


After that, $5. 


Do 1t now—Save a Dollar—Get a book. 


‘ 


Mark the Book You Want 


1, SOCIAL WORK. By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. Retail, $1.50 


Essays on the meeting ground of doctor and social worker by the 
professor of social ethics at Harvard and the dean of medical social 


Service, 


2. THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND SOCIAL WORK. By Arthur J. 
Todd. Retail, $2.00. 
A thoughtful and stimulating volume by the former professor of 
sociology, at the University of Minnesota, now of the department ‘of 
industrial relations of B. Kuppenheimer and Co, 


8. BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR. By Paul U. Kellogg and 


Arthur Gleason, 


Retail, $2.00. 


A study on the ground by the editor and the London correspondent 
of the Survby, with many original documents as appendices. 


4, SOCIAL FORCES. 


By Edward T. Devine. Retail, $1.00. 


Essays which have continued to attract new groups of readers since 
their first publication ten years ago. : 


Y OU who have been buy- i 
ing the SURVEY on the © 
newsstands, or reading it now ~ 
and then at the library, or 
getting tantalizing glimpses 
of it over somebody’s shoulder 

in a street car, intending all 
the time to become a sub- 
scriber— 


Do it now—save a dollar. 


On July 1, the subscription 
price of the SURVEY goes to 
$5 a year. During June we 
offer you a $5 magazine for 
the old price of $4. Bought 
each week on the newsstands — 
at 15 cents, it will cost $7.80. — 
So that, in reality, if you— ~ 


Do tt now—you save $3.80! 


And the SURVEY is worth 
$5. Witness Ray Stannard 
Baker, who says: 


“T believe in the kind of thing you 
are doing as about the most necessary 
work in establishing the foundation of 
the new democracy. It is only a con- 
vinced public opinion that can be relied 
upon; and only facts, the clear and 
honest reporting of actual conditions, 
that will inform or convince public 
opinion. The more I see of our de- 
veloping life the surer I am of this. We 
need opinions and arguments, but they 
are all man-made. Facts are divine!” 


If you are interested in any 
aspect of social or industrial 
or health conditions you want 
the SURVEY regularly, for the 
SURVEY follows up. 


This offer expires June 80, 1920 S8-6-12-2 
THu SURVHY 
112 Hast 19 Street, New York 
I accept your offer and enclose $4 he et 
with. Send the Survny for one year to the ~ 
following new subscriber: x 
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MR. PALMER CHALLENGED 


HAT a committee of the American Bar Association 

consisting of former attorneys-general of the United | 

States be appointed to investigate the charges they have 
made concerning the “ illegal practices of the Department of 
Justice” is the suggestion now made by the twelve lawyers 
who recently signed the report issued by the National Popu- — 
lar Government League ‘concerning the actions of the De- 
partment of Justice. This fact is quite as significant as the — 
charges themselves. "Thus Dean Chafee and Professor Frank- — 
furter of Harvard, signers of the report, challenge Mr. 
Palmer in reply to his demand for a retraction of their state 
ments : ; 
' The testimony of your agents and the official instructions issued 
to them from Washington proved beyond question that large numbers 
of people, including citizens, were arrested by your agents without — 
warrant; that searches amd seizures were made without search war- 
rants in direct violation of the federal Gonstitution; and that this ~~ 
was done under specific instructions: from, the.Department of Justice. 
We are prepared to substantiate these’ allegations and have so ad- 
vised Chairman Philip Campbell of the Rules Committee of the 
United States Legislature. We are prepared to do the same before 
a committee of the American Bar Association, consisting, we suggest, _ 
of the former attorneys-general of the United States. Pee 

One of the charges driven home in the lawyers’ report was _ 

that undercover informants had been used by the department. — 
Now comes a statement of Santeri Nuorteva of the Russian 
Soviet Bureau, printed in the New York Call of June 7, 
His allegations involve Louis C. Fraina, a leader in both — 
the Communist and Cummunist Labor parties in this coun- — 
try and former editor of the Revolutionary Age, with vari-— 
ous operations of the Department of Justice. Mr. Nuorteva 
states that a Finn—Peterson by name—told him he was him- 
self employed by the department to “‘ dope” Nuorteva and steal 
his Soviet papers. He further charges that secret service men 
approached the bureau last fall “in the guise of steel strik- 
ers trying to make us give contributions to the strike.” 


WE STAY DRY 4a 


N Monday of this week the Supreme Court rendered a 

sweeping decision which disposed of the nine prohibition 

cases before it. ‘The decision is a complete victory for 
the prohibitionists, who are upheld on every case and every 
point, including even the “ concurrent power” of enforcement 
by states and nation, which was believed to be a doubtful point 
by many lawyers not connected with the liquor interests. Only 
two liquor questions remain now before the American people— 
the proper enforcement of prohibition under the Volstead act 
and the agitation to relax the provisions of that act for the 
benefit of brewers and wine-makers and their thirsty customers. 
It is the expectation of prohibitionists that, since all legal ob- aa 
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WANTED: A WAY TO SPEND 
$10,000 A YEAR 


THE Survey is in receipt of the following letter 
and will be glad to forward suggestive replies: 


To THE Eprror: We are seeking definite recommendations 
as to the best way to use, say, a prize of $10,000 per year 
in helping solve the present social problems we are facing. 

Our idea is this: It is in our hands to establish a founda- 

| tion of some sort working toward fundamental social con- 
struction, or reconstruction. Our principals would like to 
award an annual prize for the individual or group effort 
se in a past year has accomplished the greatest social 
good. 
_ This letter is to lay our problem before your readers and 
ask their advice. 


stacles are removed, the enforcement officers will, perhaps 
slowly, but surely, draw the line against the recent slack en- 
‘forcement in the large eastern cities and make them as dry as 
“the country in general. They look for a situation comparable 
to that of enforcing any police measure—not complete success 
cat first but increasing enforcement until illicit liquor will be 
‘as tare as counterfeit money and its manufacture and sale 
equally dangerous. 

The Supreme Court decision holds specifically that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is constitutional; its adoption by two- 
thirds of the members present at the time the vote was taken 
was sufficient and a vote by two-thirds of all members elected 
Was not necessary; the referendum provisions of state consti- 
tutions cannot be applied consistently to federal amendments, 
thus throwing out the Ohio case; the amendment “is opera- 
tive throughout the entire territorial limits of the United 
States, binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officials and 
individuals within those limits, and of its own force invali- 
dates any legislative act—whether by Congress, by a state leg- 
islature, or by a territorial assembly—which authorizes or 
sanctions what the section prohibits ”’; the “‘ concurrent power ” 
section “ does not enable Congress or the several states to defeat 
or thwart the prohibition, but only to enforce it by appropriate 
means”; nor does it mean “ joint power” or divided power 
but a power “confided to Congress”’ which, “ while not ex- 
clusive, is territorially co-extensive with the prohibition. of the 
first section [and] embraces manufacture and other intra-state 
transactions”’ as well as those which are interstate; liquor 
manufactured before the amendment became operative is sub- 
ject to its provisions; and ‘“ while recognizing that there are 
limits beyond which Congress cannot go in treating beverages 
as within its power of enforcement, we think those limits are 
‘not transcended by the provision of the Volstead act wherein 
liquors containing as much as one-half of one per cent of al- 
cohol by volume and fit for use for beverage purposes are 
treated as within that power.” 

Various cases brought up from state courts to permit the sale 
of light wine and beer are dismissed. An “ intoxicating liquor 
... for beverage purposes” is any drink that contains more 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol by volume unless Con- 
gress should, at some future time, redefine it. The decision 
ig as great a victory for the legal department of the Anti- 
Saloon League, under Wayne B. Wheeler—which drew up 
the amendment and the Volstead act—as the original passage 
was for the league as a whole. 


PROFITEERS WITH PASTE AND PAPER 


OSEPH PENNELL has succeeded in once more arousing 
J public opinion on the perennial problem of the billboard 

nuisance. Unfortunately, past campaigns of a similar nature 
have evaporated with very intangible results, and one cannot 
be optimistic. Briefly, the argument pressed home by Mr. 
Pennell is that the large signboards along roads and railways, 
in cities and in the open country, no matter how “artistically” 
conceived, spoil the outlook, add to the disorder of the land- 


scape and lower the outward appearance of our civili 
to a level from which it can hardly be further deg 
Speaking in New York the other day, Mr. Pennell sai 

I find the roads, the rural towns, the mountain sides and t 
slopes in the hands of the business man and the “ad.” man. 1] 
of 6,000 beautiful cities, every one of them has become a vulgar 
The “ads.” shriek by day and night to buy, eat, chew, smol 
drink, in the most blatant, crude, vulgar fashion—the only ° 
appeal to the ignorant, illiterate savages who have overrun the 
try. One is advised by one sign to boost Jesus, flanked by 
of malted milk. Profanity and vulgarity could go no further. 

Mr. Pennell in his recent speaking campaign showei 
vincingly that the billboard destroys wealth in dest: 
amenity and beauty. , He-very aptly insisted that the er 
ment of artists in designing billboards and posters do 
overcome the fundamental esthetic objection to them. 
might have added that activity in this direction by som 
guided chambers of commerce, as, for instance, in 
Jersey, has only resulted in the addition to the four 
simplicity of the familiar signboard perfect nightmai 
vaudeville stage setting designs which these people ac 
reproduce in their civic magazines in the mistaken belie 
by this means they have made the billboard a thing of b 

Even the best of legal provision for the control o: 
boards fall far short of what American citizens would de 
had they sufficient imagination to visualize their citie 
country roads free from these parasites. Thus the ney 
board ordinance of Toledo practically adds to the exper 
erecting and maintaining billboards—and with it, of ¢ 
to the cost of the articles advertised—but in no way a 
plishes their abolition or even their substantial reducti 
number or size. In fact, the only thing this ordinance 
effects is to reduce the danger to life and limb from - 
construction of billboards. 


NONPARTISAN LEGISLATION UPH] 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, on Jr 
upheld the decision of Judge Amidon in the # 
district court and concurred in the view of the su 
Court of North Dakota as to the constitutionality « 
seven laws enacted by the Nonpartisan legislature of 
Dakota in 1919. [See the Survey for March 6.] 
laws created an Industrial Commission to carry on © 
business projects demanded by the farmers; establishe 
Bank of North Dakota in which all public funds ee 
deposited; provided for state bonds in the sum of twy 
lions to furnish the bank with capital and for anotheri 
not to exceed ten millions for loans on real estate; estal. 
the Mill and Elevator Association under the control | 
Industrial Commission and authorized it to buy, m 
ture and exchange all kinds of farm food products : 
carry on business within and without the state and in ‘ 
countries, providing for a bond issue of not to exceed fir) 
lions for this purpose; and, finally, created the Home | 
ing Association, with a bond issue of two millions, to 
homes for residents through home building unions and! 
wise. 
Strangely enough the precise question as to whether 
lation of this kind amounts to a taking of property 
due process of law and thus violates the Fourteenth 
ment had never been presented to the Supreme 
It appears, however, that an act of the state of Maine ; 
izing cities or towns to establish and maintain wooc 
and fuel yards for the purpose of selling these necess4 
the inhabitants had been held by the Supreme Court | 
deprive taxpayers of due process of law within the mi 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. The Court said th 
had said before, that what is or is not a public use is 
tion concerning which local authority, legislative and j 
has especial means of securing information to enable 
form a judgment; and that the judgment of the highe 
declaring a given use to be public in its nature, woul 
cepted by the Supreme Court unless clearly unfounde 


-court quotes with approval Gray’s declaration in 
tions of the Taxing Power that “necessity alone is 
» test by which the limits of the state’s authority in 
jirection are to be defined, but a nice statesmanship must 
eyond the expenditures which are absolutely needful 
inue the existence of organized government, and em- 
those which may tend to make that government sub- 
he general well-being of society and advance the pres- 
d prospective happiness and prosperity of the people.” 


én this taxpayers’ suit was instituted, the state authori- 
d made a tentative contract for the sale of their bonds 
rorable terms conditional on their legality, which in 
epended on the constitutionality of the legislative acts. 
er in the present condition of the bond market they 
equally well may be a question. 


MARITIME WORKERS 


ORKERS of the sea have always been outcasts, in a 
sense, from the rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
‘men. ‘Therefore the recent decision of the Supreme 
a five to four decision, by-the-way, with Justices 
s, Pitney, Brandeis and Clarke dissenting—which 
“to maritime workers any benefits under state work- 
‘compensation laws, was not unexpected. The prin- 
munciated is that Congress may not delegate to the 
the jurisdiction in admiralty and marine cases which 
stitution confers on the federal courts. “The decision 
severe hardship on thousands*of men and their fam- 
roughout the seacoast states of the country. The long- 
yen are the chief sufferers, since they, unlike the sea- 
have come under the operation of state compensation 
ith perfect feasibility. In New York city, with its 
longshoremen, the compensation court of the state 
jal commission has been accustomed to allot two days 
to the consideration of longshoremen’s cases alone. 


d their families were relying for subsistence are sud- 
topped short, and the commission is being overwhelmed 
ippeals for the relief which it is.powerless to grant. 
‘ultimate remedy the International Longshoreman’s 
s cooperating with the American Association for Labor 
ation in drafting a bill providing federal compensation 
itime workers. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


a result of the unofficial conference of a delegation 
om the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 
ominent Japanese at Tokyo early this spring, a 
e-American Relations Committee was organized. 
“on important points the conclusions of the conference 
mewhat vague, both the Japanese and the American 
ants believe that they will form the basis for further 
activity in securing a better mutual understanding and 
ation. On the matter of Japanese immigration and 
vnership in California, their joint statement says: 

are the two vital questions which deeply concern the two 
» Therefore, the Joint Committee gave the most careful at- 
m to these subjects and spent several days freely exchanging 
on them, and finally reached the conclusion that the committee 
th sides will use their utmost endeavors for the solution of these 
¥ questions. 

€nsion of cooperative economic relations and enterprise 
eed upon as “ the best way to cement the relations of 
countries.” Present cable communications were found 
glaring need of betterment, and it was decided to take 
r their improvement. Since commercial disputes are 
lead to bitter controversies on racial and national lines, 
mmittee advocates the setting up of an agency for arbi- 
ig Such disputes. On industry, its report says: 

labor question has a direct relation to industry, and it is of 


fational nature. It is highly important that one country 
tn from the experience of the other in dealing with the 


e weekly payments upon which the injured longshore--’ 
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THE “SCHOLEMASTER” 


ye teacher who today gets less pay than the char- 
woman who cleans the school-building after her or 
than the girl who leaves the eighth grade to become a 
stenographer will find little comfort, doubtless, in the 
fact that her trade has always been underpaid. The 
following passage from Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, 
written about 1565, shows that the teachers of that 
day had their own fight for a living wage: 


oe it is pity that commonly more care is had, yea and 
that among very wise men, to find out rather a cunning 
man for their horse than a cunning man for their children. 
They say nay in word, but they do so in deed. For to the 
one they will gladly give a stipend of 200 crowns by the 
year and are loath to offer to the other 200 shillings. God 
that sitteth in heaven laugheth their choice to scorn and 
rewardeth their liberality as it should. For he suffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horses, but wild and 
unfortunate children and therefore in the end they find more: 
pleasure in their horses than comfort in their children. 


labor situation, as the economic conditions of each country differ from 
those of the other. It is most helpful for Japan to get data concern- 
ing the labor question from the United States of America, in order 
that the former may learn a great deal from the latter for perfect- 
ing the peaceful relations of capital and labor. 

As a step in the improvement of personal relationships, the 
committee advanced a plan of exchange professorships and’ 
intends to select universities where these can be established. 


A QUERY FROM VACHEL LINDSAY 


ATE RICHARDS O’HARE has been released from 
| ae at Jefferson City, Mo. There she had been im- © 

prisoned because of an address she delivered in the town 
of Bowman, N. D.—an address interpreted as an interfer- 
ence with the draft. Apropos of Mrs. O’Hare’s release, the 
SuRVEY has received a letter from Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 
from which we quote: , 


To win the war required team-work on a grand scale. To secure 
team-work we sacrificed a large measure of our cherished individual 
liberty.. The end justified the means. ‘Those who interfered or - 
grumbled were locked up without much argument. Doubts were 
resolved in favor of the government. It was a time of stress. Peo- 
ple were not quite normal. As a nation we were in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and fear, aptly called war hysteria. The spirit of the 
witch burners was abroad in the land. Courts and juries being 
human were submerged in this environment along with the rest of 
us. Sentences of five, ten, fifteen, and twenty years were imposed 


\ 


for political offences, against persons who were otherwise orderly, 


industrious, and valuable citizens. 


The war is over. So far very little attention has apparently been 
given to these victims of the great war chariot. Is cruelty and in- 
difference one of the natural characteristics of democracy? Would — 
not the dictates of justice, or humanity, and of common sense, and 
even the best interests of our established form of government sug- 
gest that it is time to give this matter attention? ; 


A WORLD CHARTER FOR WOMEN 
6¢ A REAL social revolution,’ an English correspondent 


describes the international women’s convention 

which is meeting this month in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. In the city that gave the world Calvinism, the Red 
Cross and any number of international organizations, the 
_ convention city ’’ of the world, women from Europe, Amer- 
ica; Asia and Australasia are assembling to lay the foundation 
for a new world order in which the feminine strain of western 
civilization will become, if not dominant as some few extrem- 
ists hope and believe, yet of equal influence with the male. In 
the historic cathedral, Maude Royden, assistant pastor of a 
great London church, will conduct special service for the 
several hundred women expected to attend the conference. 
Governments as well as voluntary organizations have ap- 
pointed delegates. Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Mrs. Catt, presi- 
dent of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and other 
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women have ‘sailed from America. England also is to be 
represented by at least one woman of American birth. Lady 
Astor, the first and only woman member of the British Par- 
liament. 

Great Britain and Holland have originated the largest 
share of the program for discussion, the proposed world char- 
ter for women. Equal suffrage for women in all countries, 
equal powers of guardianship over their children, civil rights 
for married women, an equal moral standard for men and 
women, equal pay for equal work—these are some of the 
major rights demanded. Considerable discussion is expected 
around the proposed inclusion of another provision for which 


there exists much enthusiasm in some sections of the inter- 


national movement: pensions for all mothers when they have 
reached a definite age or are left widows before that age, or 
when suffering financial misfortune. 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


HE Sixty-sixth Congress in its second session was dis- 

i tinguished chiefly by what it did not do. While in jus- 
tice the epitaph on that English king “‘ who never said 

a foolish thing and never did a wise one” could not be ap- 
plied for the reason that some of the members of the Con- 
gress did say foolish things, the record of negative achieve- 


ment in large matters does stand. Some of these refusals to 


act were, however, of great importance. Congress did noth- 


“ing concerning the recommendations of the President’s Indus- 


trial Conference, but it likewise refused to enact compulsory 
work laws on the railroads. This unwillingness to do a 
notably unwise thing was again shown in the refusal to enact 
those provisions of the army reorganization bill which would 
have enabled the government to call to the colors workers 
involved in an industrial controversy. ‘That was highly im- 
portant if the republic is to continue in the free ways planned 
by the founders. 

In some matters, moreover, Congress did take action in 
line with progressive opinion. ‘Thus a small appropriation 
was made for the Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor and another small appropriation—totally insufficient 
for its needs, it should not be forgotten—was made for the 
United States Employment Service. ‘The character of the 
legislation approved by Congress was strikingly illustrated in 
the report made by the National Women’s Trade Union 
League and by the National Federation of Federal Employes. 


According to a study made for these organizations only “ 1.01 


per cent of the total of five and a half billion dollars of ex- 


'penditures provided for in the supply bills for 1920 was 


spent for human welfare and development purposes—educa- 


tional work, labor problems, agriculture, women and _ chil- 


dren’s welfare, public health, libraries, research—as distin- 
guished from military and commercial purposes.” 

The labor provisions of the Transportation act were as 
sound as public opinion was probably willing to support. As 


against the charge of niggardly appropriations for welfare 


purposes, it must not be forgotten that this Congress did 
provide for the retirement on pension of civil servants and 
that postal pay was increased. ‘These were important items. 
Congress refused to abolish the Housing Corporation. ‘That 
is not as important as positive constructive action looking to 
the upbuilding of a great national agency fit to counsel with 
states and with local communities in meeting the great hous- 
ing emergency, but it was at least a refusal to go wrong. 
‘That gesture as well as anything else on the record gives the 
tone of the session ended. 

Among the education bills that failed to pass was the Fess- 
Capper bill providing for the promotion of physical educa- 
tion through the cooperation of the federal government with 
the states in the preparation and payment of supervisors and 
teachers of physical education and by other means. This 
bill was amended to prevent it from requiring compulsory 
medical examination of school children, and it is the hope of 
the National Physical Education Service that the bill will pass 
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at the next session. The Smith-Towner bill, creating 
eral department of education with a secretary in the 
dent’s cabinet and appropriating federal money for th 
of the states in the promotion of general education 
failed. No action was taken on the recommendation 
by the House Committee on Education that the work « 
Federal Board for Vocational Education of rehabili 
soldiers be transferred to the Treasury Department o 
Department. of the Interior. This recommendation fol 
an inquiry into the work of the board and was coupled 
condemnation of the delay, red tape and confusion that 
alleged to have characterized much of the board’s work 

Both the Sterling “ anti-sedition” bill and the Jo 
bill, defining more exactly’ aliens who can be excluded 
deported, were passed. In earlier form the Sterling bil 
the Survey for January 17, page 423] gave extreme p 
of censorship to the postmaster-general, modified by p 
ing for a hearing before a federal judge of an author on 
lisher whose printed matter the postmaster-general ha 
cluded from the mails. Whether this was changed b5 
minute amendments could not be learned as the Sz 
went to press. The Johnson bill leaves no loop-hole th 
which a revolutionary from any country can establish a 
to asylum in the United States [see the Survey for 
ary 10, page 388.] 

The plan for a cash bonus to ex-service men with y 
alternatives [see the SuRvEY for May 8, p. 20], after 
scaled down and otherwise modified, received the ap} 
of the House of Representatives, but failed in the Senz 
even when the House was acting, it was freely predictee 
it would. Prof. William H. Glasson of Trinity Ct 
North Carolina, author of the standard work on federal 


tary pensions in the United States will review in a : 


number of the SuRvEy the various measures for benefi 
ex-service men enacted or proposed in the federal am 
various state legislatures. 

The Maternity-aid bill, for which much public sen 
has been created under the leadership of the Chil 
Bureau, was not enacted, but its favorable report b& 
unanimous action of the Senate Committee gives the m 
an excellent chance of favorable consideration at the 
session. 

Among the more important economic measures whi 
main hung up in mid-air at the close of the session 2 
Gronna bill to regulate the meat packing business. It he 
entered by the Senate as “‘ unfinished business ” so that 
come up. again as one of the first bills for consideratior 
Congress reconvenes. : 

The budget bill, after an adventurous trip through: 
committees and hearings, at last went aground on the: 
dent’s veto. As in many another shipwreck, the leak dew 
from a comparatively small fault: Though in complet 
pathy with its objects—which indeed he had indicated 
merous occasions—the President could find no warrant: 
Constitution for the exercise by Congress of the pom 
removal of a federal officer appointed by the President... 
action again postpones a reform at the very basis of im 
ment in legislative procedure and methods. - 

To a great extent also the session now ee 
Congress in a petty light. Perhaps this was to be xi 
in part by the conflict between the Executive and thi 
gress. At any rate it existed, as witness the efforts to || 
the Administration in the exercise of its powers. Onet 
least defensible exhibitions of this character was that | 
of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial bill which it 
provided congressional censorship for the utterances 
coordinate Executive department. Nothing except 
lative ill-will could have inspired an effort as wrong 
as that. Yet Senator Reed Smoot in the prosecutiot 
private war upon the Administration was perfectly 
to sponsor the silly attempt. ‘That too serves to put the 
sixth session in perspective. 


: 93 
‘Hurry, Girls, Hurry! 

‘'N New York’s telephone industry there has been no 
strike. There has been practically no organized protest. 
‘The girls have simply quit their jobs. A condition of de- 
‘moralization has resulted. Whereas, according to com- 
ay engineers, a girl does not attain 100 per cent efficiency 
til she has been in the service two years, not half the oper- 
rs in New York state have been employed two years. In 
lition to the preponderance of inexperienced workers, there 
an actual shortage of from 700 to 1,000 operators. The 
ult is that in practically every exchange in New York each 
srator, regardless of het experience, carries a “load” in 
sess of the 230 units an hour which the company engineers 
ye fixed as the minimum which an experienced operator can 
adle efficiently. This situation with its consequent injury 
business and public interests in general led Governor Smith 
‘call for an investigation into the working conditions of 
ephone operators by the Bureau of Women in Industry 
the New York State Industrial Commission. The re- 
tt, which has just been made public, was submitted to Gov- 
ior Smith, and has been passed on by him to the Public 
rvice Commission, which has power, in addition to its rate- 
king prerogative, to go into the efficiency of a public util- 
‘organization, from the point of view of the worker. The 
estigation on which the report is based was exhaustive in 
acter, occupying several months and covering . 12,326 
srators, or about two-thirds of the girls employed in the 
changes of each operating division in New York state. 

he employment standards of the telephone company and 
pirit towards its employes as described in the report are 
great significance. Part of the statement follows: 


Phe company definitely desires a certain typeof girl—in age she 
juld be between 16 and 23. So far as experience goes, the 
apany much prefers girls who come direct from school, without 
Bel experience. Such girls are more amenable to instruction 
d discipline, and can fit into the company’s organization with less 


Fhe company desires girls who are living at home, and who have 
at least a good grammar school education. 


‘he fact that the average telephone operator is so young and so 
cperienced has undoubtedly had much to do with the development 
the spirit of the company toward its employes. It is the 
rit of a kindly guardian, who will plan what is best for those 
jer his care, down to the minutest detail. The operator 
ds little initiative at the switch board, where she has been drilled 
set phraseology, and even in the tone of voice which she is to use. 
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the above rates are for day operating employes 
evening operating employes receive $1.00 more per week. 
Night operating employes receive $3.00 more per week. 
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_ to this supervision is the frequent abuse of subscribers who use- 


/ two years. 
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Just so, initiative is at a discount when she is off duty, for her 
needs have been arranged for, and are adequately supplied. 
She is part of an institution which publishes a paper for her, gives 
her parties, tells her what she should and what she should not do. ar 

Despite the telephone company’s protective attitude, it pays pe! 
low wages. At the beginning of the investigation the low ‘3 
wage was characterized as the weakest point in the company’s 
employment policy. However, during the course of the in- 
vestigation increases were granted. ‘The beginner’s salary was 
raised $3 a week in New York city and $2 a week in outside — 
districts. ‘The present schedule appears below. rate 

An anniversary gift is given to each’ member of the operating 
force who has been in the service of the company two years or 
more. At the end of her second year she receives $25; at the 
end of her third, fourth, fifth and sixth year of service she 
receives $50; at the end of her seventh year and each year 
thereafter she receives $100. 

The Bureau of Women in Industry believes “ that the maxi- 
mum rate is still too low and the rate of promotion all too 
slow,” and ‘“‘ that the cost to the company of its high labor 
turnover, of its advertising, of its training of operators, and the 
actual loss to the company of the short time operator could 
for the most part be eliminated with higher wage rates for 
longer service.” Nee s=), 

Basic hours of labor are 8 hours for day and night workers 
and 7 hours for evening and split-trick operators. . However, 
it was found that more than one-fourth of the operators work 
from 3 to 9 hours a week overtime. The occasional Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday work, necessary to a continuous industry, 
was found to be a common cause of dissatisfaction, although — 
time and a half is paid in these cases. The percentage of the 
operating force working a seven day week was only 2.3. How- 
ever, 63.07 per cent of the force worked a full six-day week, — 
instead of the five-and-a-half-day week now becoming cus-  ~ 
tomary in industry. ‘The report recommends the elimination — 
of all overtime, the gradual establishment of a seven-hour — 
shift for all operators, and the abolition of seven-day labor. 

Physical environment—light, heat, ventilation, seats, sani- 
tary facilities, rest rooms, etc., were found to be in general 
better in telephone exchanges than in the average factory or 
office. In the principal exchanges there is cafeteria service, 
and food is furnished to employes at “ ridiculously low rates.” 

Contributing towards nervous strain there are many factors. — 
The work itself requires constant alertness of the faculties, — 
tension on sight and hearing, and rapidity and sureness of 
motion. In making a single connection under normal condi- 
tions an operator goes through fourteen processes. Besides — 
the pressure of the work itself the kind of direct supervision — 
employed entails a nervous strain upon the worker. A super- — 
visor walks back and forth behind the chairs of the operators, 
and in one case a supervisor was reported as repeating con- 
tinually, in a low monotonous voice, “ Hurry girls, hurry 
gitls.” Besides this supervisor there is an observer who has a 
board from which she can plug in on any operator, follow her 
work in detail and correct her if she deems necessary. Added — 
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lessly vent their impatience on the operators. To lessen the 
effects of strain from all these causes the Bureau of Women in _ 
Industry considers it imperative that fifteen-minute rest periods _ 
be established in each half of a shift. It also recommends that 
the medical department of the telephone company be utilized — 
to make a study of the effects of telephony upon the constitu- 
tions of women engaged in it and the possible effects upon their 
children. 

The report commends the telephone company for its liberal 
system of benefit funds, but questions the helpfulness of these 
funds to persons who have been with the company for less than 
t The employes’ representation plan recently put 
into operation by the company is characterized as devoid of 

any real possibility of functioning democratically.” 

Before the war the telephone company was accustomed to 
Choose its operators from a large waiting list’ of applicants 
eager for the privilege of employment. ‘The change between 


tising fails to chia sufficient recruits i the serv- 
matizes the change in the industrial status of women 
about by the war. The quiet but decisive refusal of 
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to be said softly even hed a year and a half, but it 
that Germany sweetened the world eure the 
pwar Germany and Austria in alliance. Of 


and the revealers of Pe etanons nee -yet to un- 


e influence of this cabat benevolent iniquity, 
ued for many years, the cost of sugar to the world 
and the consumption rose. One calculator in 
ates that in 1890 the world consumed four mil- 
yf sugar, and in 1913 twenty-one million. Other 
differ with his figures but all agree that in the 
ears preceding the great war, there was a steady 
the amount of sugar eaten in the world. It was 
an sugar, of course. Nearly every large country 
_ produced some for itself, and the West Indies, 
awail produced considerable for export, but it was 
erman and Austrian excess of tonnage that was 
gest factor in keeping the price down and the world’s 
owl full to overflowing. 
tain grew no sugar of her own, and by inverse 
consumed more per capita than any other large 
She lived off the German excess. ‘To be sure she 
me cane sugar from her West Indies islands, and 
id elsewhere, but that supply came in through a 
the German beet sugar poured in through a hose. 
ited States we produced a considerable amount of 
‘in the Northwest and West, and some cane sugar in 
: ment the Aa part of our supply came from Cuba, 


¢ E profitable | invasion over the tariff wall. The sugar 
and ‘the sugar being consumed, maintained the 


evel but a few. cents. A raise of a cent on a pound 
use of considerable ill-feeling, and perhaps brought 
na “erage peessciention) into the ways and 


A nickel filled it, 


eae went with a meal without comment. ‘The 


ugar ‘was not good for children and gave grown-up people 
diabetes or something equally ill-sounding. 

oday sugar has developed temperament. It is a whimsical 

ling. Here in plenty today, and gone tomorrow; and it puts 

a new bill daily. Moreover, we have learned that it 

ks with the major articles of food. Learned judges charge 

that as a matter of law it is a “necessary,” and the 

hhysicians unanimously elect it to the same distinction. Even 

y, once rather snubbed-and looked down upon with disap- 

al, is protected against elimination as an article of real 

ry importance. One writer has expounded the theory ‘in 

recent number of a sugar journal that the influenza epidemic 

irectly traceable to the shortage of sugar; for the flu owed 

triumph to a vigorous attack upon the hearts of its victims, 

sugar has a stimulating effect on heart action, and the shortage 

23 it put the world at a disadvantage. 


Hower that may be, the introduction of thi iract 
testimony must give us a new conception of the valu of sug 
even if the new prices are not sufficiently ‘con 

The weight of the 2,000,000 tons of excess Au 
sugar, while it made the sugar situation easy for t. 
holder, pressed down on the sugar cane growers of 
Indies like an upper mill stone, so that the planter 
caped crushing had to keep very ‘close to the ground. — 

I went to the West Indies in December of las 
picked up some idea of the story of sugar. When | 
York there was a pinched sugar supply, although th 
was still reasonably stable—eleven to twelve cents. - 
the price that troubled, but sugar was not to be had. | a 
corner grocery store whose. sugar barrel had produc 
years with the constant spontaneity of a spring had s 


gone dry, and there was considerable perplexity and cor 


But in Jamaica where I landed first there was no com laint 
all by the planters; they were smugly satisfied. Befo 
war, sugar had sold in Jamaica as low as seven and on 
English pounds per ton; it was a ruinous price, less than 
cents a pound, and the sugar industry had faded away like 
wonderland Cheshire cat, minus the smile. Ninety miles 
north in Cuba raw sugar had sold at close to two cents a p 
and profits were not fat. With the coming of the war 
was relief from the German incubus. The cane sug 
dustry revived and has been reviving ever since. - 

In business parlance there is an expressive way of ref 
to additional and» unexpected profits in a deal, as “ sug 
‘Today sugar is largely “sugar.” In January of this year 
planters i in Jamaica estimated that there was a tidy profi 
a price of eighteen pounds per ton. They were then get 
close to fifty and the price has gone up materially since. — 
reasonable price multiplied some four times is not bad 
business proposition. 

In Cuba, in 1917-18, they were com#ortable with the ¢ 


began to breath amply with the crop ae at hve ane 
half cents a pound. The planters last summer would | 
sold the present crop at six and one-half cents a pound 
fact considerable of it was sold at that figure, but along aboa 
the first of the year the roof blew off, and raw sugar f. 0. 
‘Cuba is now selling at close to twenty cents a pou 
there is need for a yard stick instead of an inch rule to m 
tropical profits. 7” 

It can be readily imagined that the changed conditic Ss 
the business have resulted in considerable activity. ‘The raf 
flow of sugar from the West Indies to the world’s mark 
has turned over many old ideas. Jamaica of course is a st 
island, and a very small producer compared with Cuba. | 1 
output is perhaps fifty or sixty thousand tons, Cuba’s is si3 
to eighty times greater, but Jamaica makes a good place 
start from if you want to follow the stream of sugar fri 
source. 

The nearest thing to a source that might well eat imag 
is a little Chattanooga mill as big round as a bucket, 
by a mule on a capstan bar, and perched on a hill top 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, It seemed like the first tric 
rivulet. Traveling from it to the coast, there is a d ep. 
to climb down inte, and a gregt mountain ridge 


from which there is a view of the sea and the Kingston 
in inlaid with pale green pools of sugar cane. 
ere is an ancient estate back of Kingston where there 
mill of a design more passé than the autos that but- 
up the back, but it grinds out a stream of sugar. It is 
ather patched up affair, but the new money in the business 
aking it over again, and at the same time making over the 
rters of the laborers. Huts with tiled roofs and wooden 
are taking the place of thatched huts with dirt floors. 
manager will tell you that he believes in taking good care 
his people. He will also tell you in moments of distress 
f it is mighty little he gets thanked for it. 
Labor is a much discussed subject and the price of it is a 
atter of endless controversy. Colored boys would meet the 
aster in the road and politely ask that their wages be doubled, 
, however, when reduced to figures doesn’t sound quite 
lamitous, for women in Jamaica were breaking stone at 
ty cents a day and laborers drawing thirty to forty cents. 
over there were more money and automobiles in the 
d than ever before, and rapidly accumulating wealth. 
objection to the payment of higher wages didn’t seem to 
ased so much upon a fear that the increase would eat up 
nt profits as upon the anticipation that once wages should 
p, they could not be brought down again when the 
in of profit narrowed. Notwithstanding this expectation 
maller profits in the future, large investments are now 
ig made in new mills, upon the conviction that for five 
rs to come sugar prices will be high—a conviction based 
the proposition that it will be that long before labor condi- 
is in middle Europe will enable the beet growers to re- 
blish themselves. 
n the Cuban cane fields a day’s journey from Jamaica, 
1 were getting three to six dollars a day and were in great 
and. A steady stream of Jamaica Negroes, two to three 
usand a month, were going from Kingston to Santiago de 
ba on schooners and converted yachts. 
At Santiago the immigrants were gathered together by labor 
its and delivered to the plantations at so much a head. 
the midnight train out of Santiago were hundreds of 
a shepherded by an extremely tall Negro in a long tailed 
who tallied and checked with great energy, and finally 
ithered his charges together and unloaded them at a desolate 
on. 
he train was bound for Havana on the Cuban Central 
ilroad and when the sun came up was traveling through the 
at central plain of Cuba. If the flow of sugar had grown 
a a rivulet in the Jamaica mountains to a brook in the 
gston plain, it had grown to a great river in Cuba. On 
er side of the railroad are fields of sugar cane fringed far 
by a line of forest, and sometimes by the soft blue sky 
f. Occasionally the fields are broken by stretches of 
ids made up of slim, pale trees which emphasize the fact 
his eastern end of the island is new sugar country. 
The towns that we passed also proclaimed its newness. 
ey were picturesque enough but wouldn’t have passed a 
llage improvement society examination. They started with 
ation backed by a strip of dust which was bounded on the 
side by a line of one story frame buildings. “There were 
aces to eat and to drink, and to sleep in, all crudely primi- 
, and a barber shop with a customer stretched in a chair, 
} face in a lather while a carpenter was completing the 
d front. Chickens, pigs and dogs wandered hopefully 
t in the belt of dust, and men on horseback equipped with 
1 pommeled Mexican saddles and carrying guns on their 
jogged along between the station and the line of stores; or 
ened their horses to the front of a one-story building, with 
ale blue front and Spanish assurances of things to eat and 
k displayed in large letters on the wall; and strode in with 
eavy swish of leather boots and spurs. Barring the moving 
re place on the corner, these towns were reprints of the 
ailroad towns in the western cattle country. Somewhere 
yy each of them was the grey wall of a mill and a buff 
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colored brick smoke stack. And along the sidings were lines 
of freight cars with high slatted sides filled with sugar cane. 
Beyond Camaguey near the center of the island there is a 
new town, and back of it about a mile from the station is a 
mill—an amorphous pale gray mass, piled up against a spotless 


blue sky. It is a moderate sized mill-as mills go in Cuba, but~ 


it could mill half the Jamaica crop. It starts going in De- 
cember and keeps going until June or July, and feeds on 20,000 
acres of cane. 

A sullen roar came out of it, day and night, and a line of 
freight cars moved up, dumped cane into a pit and moved on 
again. The cane came out of the pit on an endless belt, was 
torn, shredded and crushed, and crushed again. ‘The dry 
pulp passed over to feed the furnaces and the juice was piped 
out of vats into boilers and cylinders, and more vats. Out 
of a pipe on the far side poured a stream of moist glittering 
brown sugar into burlap bags. It took forty miles of railroad to 
supply that mill, and an equipment of locomotives and freight 
cars sufficient for the needs of a fair sized railroad. “There 
were stables full of horses, oxen and mules, and numberless 
wagons. There were thousands of Jamaica and Haiti Negroes 
cutting cane. There was a fire department which galloped 
out like a troop of cavalry when the whistle at the mill gave 
notice: of a fire in the fields. 

At the outermost rim of the estate was a stretch of a 
thousand acres cultivated individually by a young Cuban, 23 
years of age. His estimated net profits as of January were 
some two hundred thousand dollars for the work of a year 
and a half. ‘There were stories similar to his to be picked 
up in smoking cars, and in hotel lobbies; in fact they consti- 


tuted the major subject of conversation everywhere in the 


island. . 

The area under cultivation in the province of Camaguey . 
is said to have increased from some 50,000 acres, fiye years 
ago, to 500,000 as of this year. 
being cut down every day, and the land planted with cane, 
which in the new soil needs no cultivation. 
institutions have come into Cuba and branch banks are open- 
ing in small towns that heretofore had no need for banking 
facilities. “Two years ago Cuba needed the assistance of the 
United States financially, in order to move her crop. Today 
she has money enough to take care of herself. It was asserted 
generally in Cuba that at the end of this year’s sugar cam- 
paign, which is the term used to describe the harvesting and 


milling of the crop, there would be more millionaires per capita — 


in the island than in any other place in the world. Cuba used 
to be known as the pearl of the Antilles. It is known today 
as the sugar bowl of the world. It will soon be known as the 
New Treasure Island. 

We may not be happy at home about sugar, but we can 
certainly assure ourselves that the ill wind is blowing good 
for someone. However, the questions we are most interested 
in are, Why is sugar so much higher than heretofore, and 
When it will come back to normal. One of the reasons for 
the high price has already been given. When this reason will 
cease to operate, no one can definitely tell. “The beet fields of 
France were fought over. In Germany, Austria and Poland 
labor is difficult to get for the cultivation of the fields and 
for the harvesting of the crop. Coal is hard to get for the 
mills, likewise because of the labor shortage. 

It is true that much the same conditions have prevailed for 
a year or more, but the price was stabilized for the years of 
1918 and 1919, by use of governmental control both from 
Washington and Havana. In 1918, the Sugar Equalization 
Board contracted with a group representing the Cuban planters 
for the 1918 crop at 5% cents a pound. In August of last 
year, the 1920 crop could have been purchased for 6% cents 
a pound. This was not done, however, and the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board ceased functioning the first of this year. As soon 
as it became apparent that sugar was an open field for un- 
restrained business activity, the price of sugar began to bob 
about like a cork. In the first place, the English Royal Com- 


New stretches of forest are 


New banking — 
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_ mission bought up a considerable quantity of sugar in Cuba, 
perhaps a third of the crop, and in addition to this buyer, 
individual sugar brokers began bidding against each other and 
as the price rose the bidding became more excited. The high 
bidding was based on the conclusion that there was a shortage 
in the world’s supply. Undoubtedly there is a real basis for 
this belief, in fact more now than six months ago, for the 
Cuban crop has fallen nearly a million tons below the fore- 
cast of last fall. “The one restriction upon the speculation and 
price boosting is the Lever Food Control law—a very doubtful 
restriction, American business does not respond readily to 
regulation by the criminal courts. 

It is difficult to calculate when the situation will return to 
a stable basis, the factors of supply and demand are so large 
and the element of variation so extensive. The consumption in 
the United States may vary nearly a million tons a year, an 
item large enough in itself to upset all calculations. At present 
with the 1920 Cuban crop coming into this country, there is 

sugar enough to go round, but the milling season is over in 
- June and another shortage this fall is possible. If this occurs, 
_ the price will go skyrocketing, for the restraining influence of 
the Sugar Equalization Board which kept the situation under 
‘control last fall will be removed. However, the Hawaian 
crop will start coming in in July and our own beet root crop 
will begin to come into the market in October or November, 
and some optimists look for a quick revival this summer of the 
‘German beet root industry. 
_ I have met shrewd sugar brokers as early as January who 
‘insisted they were off the market, the price would go no 
higher; there were plenty of them last fall and summer who 
’ thought 634 cents f. o. b. Cuba was a pretty heavy toll, and 
of late I have heard others talking 50 cents, and even $1 sugar. 
_. You may be a bull or a bear and find excellent company. The 
_ soft drink people and the candy people feed out of the same 
bowl with the householder, and they have long purses when 
_ it comes to paying the check. Their businesses require sugar 
» and they will fellow its most temperamental whim. Granted 
_ a shortage and the bulls win. As a householder, I’m with 

the bears. 


: Social Service 
Personnel Work 


HE possibility of discontinuing the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange, which, according to an’ an- 
nouncement just made, depends now upon the vote 
Sut of social workers, calls attention to phases of its 
- work not patent even to all of those who have made use of 
| its services. The fact is that social work is short of 
workers quite as seriously as the schools are short 
of teachers, with the added complication that social work 
is not standardized or homogenous, that college stu- 
dents are not to any extent reckoning with it as a_pos- 
sible future career, and that the necessity of training for 
‘it is still not fully accepted or clearly defined. The National 
Social Workers’ Exchange started out to attack the problem 
in its simplest form, by developing a list of available candi- 
_ dates for positions open, with the familiar advantages of cen- 
tralizing facts about demand and supply for all branches of 
social work throughout the country. 

‘It filled 700 positions in 1919. It saved the time of execu- 
tives and of candidates for positions and: exténded the limits 
of choice for both workers and social agencies. Finding a 
 case-worker who spoke Chinese to undertake medical social 
service in China was accomplished after several months’ 
search. ‘This was exceptional in some respects but every place- 
ment in social work demands detailed attention in interviews 
“and correspondence. 


The annual report of the Exchange shows 6,000 office in- 
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-methods? 


‘and conditions of work which will make social work a 
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terviews. ‘These were not all related to finding jobs. 
instance, a newly appointed committee had undertaken 
develop a department of social service in a hospital. a 
thought of the director of the department as an executive 
work with the volunteers, and they set her salary at $1;5 
One of their members came to the Exchange and 
learned facts which gave her a new view of the scope of 
work, and the qualifications necessary. It followed that 
estimate of salary and the relation of the executive to 
committee also changed. A worker was found at a sal 
of $2,400 with, later, an assistant at $1,500. It requ 
facts marshalled by the Exchange to enable this one coms 
tee member to convert the others. } 
Or, to illustrate a different situation, an executive © 
was.asked by his board to suggest the increase in salary wi 
he ought to receive. With an eye to the budget and his 
sponsibility for raising it, he asked the Exchange for the % 
about present salaries for work like this. Another execut 
having to consider an attractive business offer, asked 
manager of the Exchange to give him the benefit of her ¢ 
look in social work and its possibilities that he might wx 
decide at this parting of the ways whether business or so 
work was to be his career. i 
Not only individuals but groups have found in the ~ 
change a center of information. “Twenty representatives 
social agencies who, feeling the need for new recruits in th 
special fields, are making visits regularly to the colleges 
enlist students, gathered recently in conference under 
auspices of the Exchange to plan how the presentation: of 
portunities to college students could be made more adequ 
and more consistent. ‘Their conference raised questions: 
social work a mere collection of specialties or are there une 
lying similarities in technique which make it a professie 
How can this technique be defined and recognized, sot 
men and women of professional calibre will see a challe 
to accomplishment at least as attractive as a business car 
Is there any hope that without this recognition of a challer 
social workers can rise to the present, unprecedented op 
tunity for welding diverse agencies for social betterment # 
a force for concrete accomplishment through clearly d 


age 
mus 
The directors of the National Social Workers’ Exel 
believe that with its work as an employment bureau @ 
practical base these problems of personnel can be ata 
They take a leaf from the experience of industry. 
managed plants build up their force by organizing per 
departments. Social work, they think, needs not onhy 
build up a force but to create a profession. ‘The Exchai 
is theirs as an instrument, in good order, to begin a coope 
tive task by social workers for their profession. It has al 
doned fees or commissions for placements. It relies for 
port on membership dues of social workers, and payme 
from social agencies for personnel service, supplemented ! 
the present by outside contributions. For more than a ¥ 
it has acted as the personnel department for the Natie 
Tuberculosis Association, handling their correspondence : 
personnel, interviewing all applicants for them and cons 
ing with their staff workers regarding openings. Its mem 
andum, just issued to social workers, calls for a vote 
merely on financial grounds but as an indication of whet 
social workers are ready to make it a truly cooperative gu 
It proposes for united action a practical program of imp 
ing the output of social service by concerted analysis of| 
personnel needs of social agencies, the best methods of re 
ing, placement, and transfer of workers, cooperation with) 
training schools in their urgently needed share in this 4 
and finally the development of standards of compensa} 


lenging profession, and relieve the threatened shortage. _ 
results of this referendum vote may be expected not onli 
serve its immediate purpose of a decision on continui 
Exchange. It should throw light also on the possibi 
solidarity among social workers. Mary Van Kee 


tinguishes that movement. from. all others. 


ORKSHOP control as it is advocated in this ar- 
ticle is at once an end in itself and a means to 
the greater end of economic democracy. All 
schemes of control, however effective they may 
their immediate purpose, must be judged according to 
er they help or hinder the advance towards emancipa- 
rom the wage system. ‘This test promptly rules out all 
Sharing devices and proposals for joint control by com- 
s of workers and employers such, for example, as those 
» Whitley Commission. __ 
ds nowhere, or rather it leads us by an interesting de- 
k to exactly where we were. It provides no opening 
h to real democracy; it affords no prospect of further 
pment towards complete control of industry by the 
. The joint standing industrial councils are, as they 
designed to be, standing obstructions to any such de- 

nt. There is a curious apology for these joint 
that is sometimes advanced by labor leaders, who, 
d by the apparent impartiality of the constitution of 
dies, have supported their introduction. It is that the 
ng industrial councils cannot stand; that the funda- 
] antagonism of interest between employers and work- 
ust sooner or later manifest itself and cause them-to 
own. And the reply is: Why in the name of com- 
e should we waste time and energy on experiments 
foredoomed to failure even by their own advocates? 
it is better to establish in industry solidly based ad- 
tive institutions that will be permanent, that will 
ly grow year by year in wisdom, capacity and power, 
ill ultimately supplant capitalism and, from being the 
yrs, that will become the efficient instruments of a new 
tial order. 
yould have such a body in each industry. They would 
mposed of and would be responsible to workers only, all 
yorkers, men and women, clerks, technicians, manual 
sts of all grades. “They would enter into no Whitley- 
mpact with the employing class, and they would keep 
ke weapon bright and keen. They would not covet 
7 honors of joint control, but they would from the 
ng exercise exclusive control over those things which 
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Freedom in Industry 
I. The Mastery of Our Own Lives' 
. : By John Paton 


[Death claimed, a few months ago in London, a young workingman who, one m a long 
line of pioneers, has helped to give to the British labor movement the sound foundation im eco- 
? nomic thought, the intrepid advance from limited to broad social viewpoints, the practical wis- 
7 dom in achieving one by one the steps in a carefully worked out application of theory which dis- 
i Trained as an engine fitter and for fifteen years a 
_. member of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers—with brief interludes in his shop career dur- 
e ing which he worked in the drawing office and roughed it in America—fohn Paton became the 
leader of the Glasgow group of the National Guilds League, a shop sieward in the Clyde area 
during the war, which transformed the organization of his trade, and later orgamezing secretary 
of the National Guilds League, associated in London with G. D. H. Cole. In the latter period, 
Paton swung more and more toward constructive ideas. With W. Gallacher, (of the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee) he was author of Towards Industrial Democracy—A Memorandum on 
Workshop Control; a pamphlet of his on the Collective Contract, published by the Paisley 
Trades Council, aroused considerable discussion. Ind: 
written for the Survey just before his death, give an even fuller account of his application of 
the guild theory to the structure of industry—ARTHUR GLEASON.] 


‘ ployers’ managers and foremen; on the contrary they would 
pioy: g' ! 


e cardinal defect of Whitleyism is that it is a cul-de-sac. 


The two articles on Freedam in Industry, 


extend by every possible means the area of that control and, 
by relentless economic pressure, to loosen finger by finger the 
capitalist’s grip on industry. “This does not mean that 
workshop committees, which would be perhaps the most active 
and in a way the most important branches of these organiza- — 
tions, would daily breathe fire and brimstone on the em-— 


negotiate with the employers and their officials in the day-to- — 
day affairs of the workshop as civilly as the envoys of two — 
hostile nations treat with each other—and under the same 
conditions of armed truce. WS 
Now it is as easy to build committees in the air as it is to 
build castles in the air. If homes for heroes could be erected 
half as expeditiously as labor orators run up the working- ’ 
class organizations that are to effect the revolution and ad- 
minister our affairs in the socialist republic there would be 
no housing problem, unless the dwellings proved as unfit to 
live in as assuredly the said committees would be to live 
under. In the very latest visions Utopia is dominated by — 
pyramids of committees and councils—shop committees, plant — 
committees, local councils, district councils, provincial coun-— 
cils, national councils, international councils—as lifeless and 
as unrelated to the real needs of the men and women around ~ 


au, 


ela “ 


™ 
. 
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them as the pyramids of Egypt. Of course, we are told that 
the local council will administer local affairs, the provincial \ 
council provincial affairs, and so on, which covers everything | a 
and tells us just nothing at all. ey 
An engineer does not erect a machine in the void, saying to 
himself, ‘I believe that, roughly speaking, this will, in a 
general way, turn out cotton reels or gas-burners.” He first 
of all satisfies himself that there is an effective demand for 
reels or gas-burners, and defines with mathematical accuracy 
the functions of the machine; and these functions determine _ 
its size, weight, strength and form. When it is completed 
there is not a superfluous wheel or screw about it, and it will — 
do exactly what is required and nothing else. Every part of it 
responds to a need. I would have avoided the simile of the 
machine, because I am anxious to preserve the idea of living 
organisms rather than dead machinery; but it will serve to 
illustrate my point that function must take precedence over 
structure. It has been one of our biggest mistakes in the 
labor movement that we have concerned ourselves too much - 
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e ae mhiealy at 


ho always drew Adeuane because fer were sO 


: than features. 


he n oF a er Wie purposes, and ae what he 
a not instruction in the theory of value and the “ ma- 


average men, I have a proper respect for us, more 

most labor leaders. I have always found us to be as 
ely acquisitive as the most ardent member of the 

7. could desire, and have never detected any reluc- 
part to dispossess the employing class of as much 

go en gain as we could get off with. I have never 

e to understand why there should be the slightest 
about our readiness to expropriate the capitalists 
( n opportunity presents itself and a reasonably 
icab method is forthcoming. Of course it is disap- 
ting that we are only mildly interested in those fascinat- 
actions} Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; but I shall 

of our salvation so long as we preserve our aed 


hd more practical utilization of the ordinary 
nets of average human nature. We should har- 


| if we do so we shall discover in them a dynamic 
mparably more powerful than any that can be 
by propaganda—the very force indeed which the 

r now successfully employs against us, and one to 
if we can turn it to our own account, he must inevit- 
We have to establish in industry self-governing 

of workers through which their most ordinary 


yuld ‘control industry; but we shall be if we can be shown 
w eer become ever so little more masters of our own 


wae es all, what is our aim in fighting for con- 

: industry if it is not to make men masters of their 
OW. lives? At all events if we cannot descend to this 
ted” view our committees will not interest the 

So long as our shop committees are merely groups 


a nuisance to the management instead of a power 
st it, and no function beyond making cheap reputations 


e “personalities” among them, they will continue to 


orkers: will remain indifferent and apathetic. 


For the same reason that a man crossing an abyss on a 


ker thinks more about wages than anything else. Wages 
re all that lie between him and disaster. Our shop com- 
ttee will therefore have to concern itself with wages. A 
tailed description of the thousand and one methods of cal- 
culating wages in this country would fill a decent sized book, 
but they may be roughly grouped under two headings: the 
‘time rate system and payment by results. Under the former, 
the worker sells his labor-power at a certain rate per hour 
- agreed upon between his union and the employers’ association. 
\ 
\ 


AN 


fixer.” 


"payments by results, the standard minimum wage is 


guaranteed, but production above a defined normal 

paid for over and above on a pro rata basis arranged b 
hand between the individual worker and the firm’s “ 
The appeal here is to the cupidity of the Saee 
is more effective as a stimulus to production than ever 
bullying foreman. The time-worker cannot be kept at 
task, the piece-worker cannot be kept away from it. 
four chief systems of payment. by oe are oe 
work, , eat which so much per i sid 


bonis ae which an sadwnened: percentage on “sta 
ba se is ae on increased prodacies over oe soe 


system, while in the less skilled ae sere ules organize 
cupations, where the work was of a repetitive kind, pay 
by results in one form or another was the rule. The it 
ious demand for munitions of war in the last few 
however, caused drastic modifications in the methods of } 
duction in most industries. Operations had to be staal 
ized and subdivided to suit the capa, of unskillec | 
seetlled « mages 


ers’ patriotism and public spirit, but ee government ¢ 
day, with shrewder insight, introduced payment by resul 


_ that today payment by results is almost universally ap’ 
At first the skilled workers, influenced partly by their 0 


tradition and partly by their knowledge of the empl N 
practice in the past—of cutting down piece-rates to a 
that made it impossible without sweating blood to earn 
than a fraction above the time-wage—fiercely resisted th 
posed change; and certain trades, notably the woodwe 
will have none of it to this day. For the most part, 
ever, they have succumbed to the temptation of quite 


pectedly good “prices,” and the probability is that be: 
long all our factories and workers will be speeded up t 
American standard of dehumanization and efficiency. 


‘leaders denounce the system at mass meetings of work 


resolutions are passed demanding the restoration of th 4 
rate; but there is no sign of that restoration. I am Pp 
certain the time system never will be restored, if only be. 
piecework pays the worker better. Moreover, paymer 
results is inseparable from modern methods Of produd 
All craft interest has been eliminated from the work, ani 
only substitute, the only incentive left, is a wage interest. 
this point of degradation have we come! : 
Individual systems of payment by. results such as we | 
in this country are particularly vicious from a trade. 1 


point of view, and the instinct of the workers in 


their introduction was sound. Under the: old 
everybody of the same grade had roughly the sa 


the common interest in maintaining it created a degree 
solidarity that is lost now that every worker has a separate 
ract of his own in which his fellow workers are not in- 
ted. An individual interest has been substituted for a 
tive interest. 
ges is very largely taken out of the hands of the union 
cials and each member is left to make the best bargain he 
day by day with the firm’s expert rate-fixer, who is not 
a tule philanthropically inclined. 

Now, there are two sorts of committee either of which 
y be set up to deal with this situation: a committee of 


= 


T the very outset let us make up our minds that it 
is futile to talk about allaying economic unrest so 
long as the unilluminated public continues to tol- 
erate the excesses of Lusk committees or of public- 
BF siting states attorneys, or the un-American attempt of a 
te legislature to suspend duly elected members whose opin- 
Ss Were repugnant to the majority. Nor can. we expect very 
h peace and good-will so long as indiscriminate persecu- 
f so-called radicals is allowed to go on unchallenged by 
perate thinkers and good citizens who believe in main- 
ng our traditional American respect for constitutional 
srnment, or so long as we continue to prate about a gov- 
ament of law and still fail to rebuke the illegal activities 
uch self-appointed custodians of public morality as certain 
I branches of the American Legion. 

is quite evident that these phenomena have in common 
east one quality, namely, too much heat and no light. 
g red may get votes in time of public hysteria but it will 
lve our industrial ills, real or imaginary. Only clear 
Lysis, good-tempered discussion and patient experiment will 
us through to a successful solution. In short, only the 
ific and educational attitude of mind can compass the 
rders surrounding us and attain such a grasp of the 
idamental issues involved as will meet the hour’s need. 
What I have just said seems to imply that the only solu- 
Q of economic unrest is education. The reason is not far 
find. If the scientific study of social progress -reveals 
thing at all, it uncovers one fundamental principle, 
nely, that in the course of human development the whole 
dency is away from the use of crude force and direct action 
the use of rational persuasion. Now, rational persuasion 
i go on only between minds open to education. And 
eed our whole democratic idea, both in its theory and in 
practice, makes the same assumption; and insofar as the 
dern labor movement in its struggle for a deeper applica- 
of the democratic principle is concerned, it represents 
‘only an educational aspiration, but also a clear recognition 
‘the inexorable necessity for both educated leaders and 
Cated rank and file among the workers. The clearest 
of of this is the fact that at the very beginning of the 
le union movement the work of labor organization went 
di in hand with labor’s demand for better common schools, 
nical instruction and easier access to higher education. 
there is another reason for recognizing the claim of 
Cation in this connection, a little fantastic, perhaps, at 
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Again, note that the function of fixing 
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125. TO 20 
talkers who will expend all their energy in futile denuncia- 
tion of the system, or a committee of the best business heads 
in the shop who will devise ways and means of increasing the 
bargaining power of their fellow workers, and obtaining for — 
them the best wage results possible. I have no doubt which 
would be the more popular, and if by the methods they 
adopted they were able at the same time to promote a degree — 
of solidarity unknown even in the blessed days of the simple — 
time-rate, and to give the workers a measure of real control 
over their working lives, the reader will agree that they 
would deserve popularity. And all that I believe can be done. — 


Educating the Producer and the 


; Consumer 
‘ By Arthur J. Todd 


E DEPARTMENT OF JNDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, B. KUPPENHEIMER & COMPANY 


first hearing, but nonetheless suggestive. While the individ- — 
ual never exactly recapitulates the history of the race nor do 
social classes or historical periods follow quite the course of 
individual organic development, there is nevertheless. much 
truth in the idea that the modern labor movement is in its 
period of adolescence; that is to say, that, like the growing 
youth, modern labor with its new ideas of power and control 
goes through a cycle of new surging emotions, unanalyzed 
dreams, vivid and often incoherent imaginations, showing off, 
pugnacity plays, self-consciousness and intractableness. As a 
matter of fact, the same thing could have been said about the 
new capitalism not long ago, and this analysis to a certain — 
extent still holds true of it. The problem of the scientific 
student of economic unrest would seem to be how to analyze — 
the problem into its essential elements and how to provide 
for bringing to bear patience, sympathy and constructive dis- 
cipline so that adolescence may be helped and guided towards 
rational maturity. * 

From this standpoint it would seem een then to — 
understand what are the causes of economic unrest to which — 
we must make an educational approach. 

Among these causes we recognize, of course, certain phe- 
nomena so prevalent as to be almost abstracted in our search. 
I mean, for example, the well-nigh universal discontent of 
the normal human being, semetimes a vague discontent, some- 
times fairly definite and concrete, the discontent which we 
think of as one of the prime motive forces for human prog- 
ress. I mean also such a mental canker as the worker’s 
uncertainty about his job, particularly aggravated in a time 
of industrial transition and readjustment, but always pres- 
ent to a greater or less degree. Along with this uncertainty 
and partly to be considered as a cause of it, is ignorance on 
the part of the worker of the higher operations of business 
finance and management with, of course, a proportionate sus- 
picion which is not altogether counterbalanced by native 
human loyalty or inertia. This ignorance takes the form of 
suspicion of ulterior purposes in even the simplest things but 
is particularly active with regard to new plans or opera- 
tions. There is often a general undercurrent of fear of 
exploitation which expresses itself in a more or less conven- 
tional attitude of wondering ‘‘ what the bosses are trying to 
slip over now.” ‘There is also to be reckoned now, as at all 
other times, the influence of the chronic sorehead and pro- 
fessional agitator, although I am convinced that their in- 
fluence is now and always has been grossly overestimated. 
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Moreover, it is to be remembered that the professional agi- 
tator is likely to make his strongest impression upon tired 
minds and bodies. ‘Tired men are either off guard, or apa- 
thetic, or ready for some hot stimulant which will offer them 
a moment’s relaxation or a surcease from their troubles. We 
should also include here the organized movements for social 
reform and criticism which have grown up in the last hun- 
dred years and whose activities in some form or other have 
persisted even through the war. 


UT in addition to these there have been certain new causes 
; of unrest which have become more articulate during and 
"since the war. First, a fairly general war-bred disorganization of 
industry and of political life. So many new experiments 
were tried out in the war, and so many hopes built upon 
them, that when they were suddenly scrapped soon after the 
“armistice was signed, the let-down was so intense as almost 
to take on the character of a break-down, Second, a sharp 
dislocation of living costs, whether due to profiteering or 
cheap money or to a baffling combination of various factors. 
Third, revolutionary propaganda coming from eastern and 
central Europe. 
propaganda, whatever its source, would have comparatively 
little effect unless compounded and reinforced by other causes 
at work in our midst. Fourth, the inoculation of American 
workers with the success of the active, at least, if not radical 
labor groups in Great Britain. The social reconstruction 
' program of the British Labor party produced a profound 
effect upon American workers as well as upon American lib- 
erals and intellectuals. Fifth, to be reckoned partly as 
‘effect and partly as cause, the pro-labor pronouncements of 
Various religious bodies—Quakers, Roman Catholics, Meth- 
" odists, Universalists and Jews. The social reconstruction 
' program of certain bishops of the Roman Catholic church 
played a considerable role recently i in the steel strike in west- 
‘ern Pennsylvania. Sixth, a growing perception of a discrep- 
ancy between political liberty, equality and democracy and 
‘the apparent feudalistic regime of subjection in certain sec- 
ions of American industrial life. ‘There is also, as a conse- 
quence of certain popular war slogans, a demand that democ- 
racy be made a fact and not a mere word, and particularly 
_ that industry, which has notoriously lagged behind other 
fields of life in its institutional development and in_ its 
organization for securing justice and peace, be brought up 
to the level of political achievement. Finally,:we must not 
overlook the self-conscious importance of labor which has 
resulted from the government’s policy of advertising its indis- 
pensability during the crisis of war. If this undue self-ap- 
praisement has become a settled conviction. it has been rein- 
forced by the chronic shortage of labor supply and the resul- 
tant inflated wages. 

Yo summarize: The chief causes of industrial unrest are a 
perception of inconsistency, a demand for a wider incidence 
-of democratic control, a demand for a less wasteful indus- 
trial organization and an unfulfilled need for some adequate 


gence amongst the mass of the workers may be brought to 
the service of industrial management and through which 
- grievances may be adjusted by the orderly process of consti- 
‘tutional government instead of by resort to direct action. 

The possible remedies for this industrial unrest insofar as 
“the public and the consumer are concerned, appear more or 
less as the self-evident corollaries to the foregoing analysis. 
In the first place, the greatest danger to the public’s in- 
terest which industry now faces is the urgent demand for 
control and for power without a proper correlative capacity 
and sense of responsibility. A dictatorship of the proletariat 
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It is perfectly true that this revolutionary . 


machinery through which the untapped resources of intelli-' 


record, that this question has definitely arisen with reed q 
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would be in no respects superior to a dictator aE ca 
ists unless the change of masters would unlock new stores 
administrative skill, technical capacity and willingne 
accept seponsbility on the part of the rank and file o 
workers. Industrial democracy will be forced to st 
along a zigzag course of extravagance and futility just. 
political democracy has staggered, until we get somehow 
other in the United States above our present level of edu 
tion. It will be one of the great astonishments of hist 
that American democracy has had the hardihood to atten 
our great political experiment upon a basis of an aver 
sixth-grade education. I can see no prospects of harmon 


ing the discrepancy between the democratic ideal and den 
cratic practice in either politics or industry until our edi 
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tional system is taken more seriously and until it funct 
more profoundly. ‘The issue of industrial democracy har 
just as much on the battle against illiteracy and the ba 
for raising the compulsory school age and for the contin: 
tion school as it does upon some of the new schemes for € 
ploye representation, profit-sharing, trade courts and nati 
boards of arbitration. a 


This campaign for education should, in the long 3 
prove to be the most effective Americanization work. 3 
in America have always prided ourselves upon the fact th 
our assimilation or, in the new phrase our Americanizat 
process, has been ‘rather of the attractive than of the coerc 
type. In line with that tradition the educational temper pi 
tests against some of the Americanization schemes which hi 
been proposed recently as savoring too much of forcible fe 
ing. Jerry-built houses are always a poor investment; 
jerry-built Americanism is a menace to boot, with ally 
speculative risks of get-rich-quick finance. The public schos 
particularly in their vocational aspects, seem to me to of 
far more of a safeguard to genuine Americanization of « 
foreign speaking people than the efforts of anti-radical oe 
ties, simply because the real successes in assimilation 
secured through positive rather than negative means. 


If the public wishes to protect itself against the ad 
effects of industrial unrest, it must back up efforts to cre 
industrial government in times of comparative quiet inst 
of waiting till crises, like the coal-miners’ strike, throw — 
country into panic and impel the public to scream for 9 
tive measures and hastily wrought legislation as a counse 
desperation. If the public can hold in its mind the less 
learned from past crises it may expect proper protection, — 
if it has no capacity for learning and no facilities for er 
ing a sane body of opinion which will hold between cri 
it will have little defense against the wastefulness of ime 
trial conflict. 


In some way or other the public will have to get inte 
attitude of requiring more information about such indust: 
experiments as for example are being carried on in the g 
ment industry. Under the machinery in the garment ine 
try an impartial arbitrator represents and is paid equally) 
the manufacturers and the workers; but the question 1 
easily arise whether this arrangement for settling indust 
disputes does not exploit the public instead of protecting 
Does the public know whether its interests are safeguard 
is it sure that the manufacturers and the workers are no 
collusion against the rest of the world? It is a matte 


the Whitley councils in Great Britain. My own ans} 
to the question would be that the machinery we have in’ | 
particular industry does seem to me to protect the intet 
not only of the two parties to a dispute but also of th 
eral public, largely because of the character of the imp 


in London during the traffic strike a few months ago, 
sandwich man who bore the legend: Did You Have to 
Ik? Join the Middle Classes Union. I do not know 
‘it will be necessary in America for the indirect parties 
adustrial conflict to organize themselves thus definitely, 
pugh apparently in England such an idea has been taken 
om and an organization representing the public has been 
|. There is this much of suggestiveness in the idea, 
Ber, that as the public has been asked to organize at 
for watching lobbying legislation, etc., so it might in 
‘similar fashion compel the recognition of its interest 
he development of means for securing industrial peace 
rder. In a representative form of government, political 
idustrial, it is safe to assumie that the unrepresented party. 
js scant chance of having any votes. 
is evident that the idea of a middle class union is catch- 
old of public imagination in this country, for in Febru- 
f this year the Supreme Court of New York approved 
ertificate of incorporation of the Middle Class Union 
New York State. The petition presented to the court 
‘that the objects of the union are to organize the mid- 
class people into an effective organization so .that they 
demand and take all their lawful rights against aggres- 
of whatever nature to secure fair play for all classes, 
ender class tyranny impossible, and to secure represen- 
_of the middle class interests in all state and national 
s. A further indication of this growing attitude of 
‘may be found in a resolution introduced into Congress 
resentative G. H. Tinkham of Massachusetts, calling 
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; and commissions hereafter created for the purpose of 
ulation, inquiry or oie concerning the relations of 


e ‘are but straws Lene that forces are at work which 
ventually bring to pass a more comprehensive assertion 
- public interest in industrial disputes. Whether or not 
e headed in the direction of the syndicalist reorganiza- 


ustry such as agriculture, mining, clothing, steel prod- 
“are consolidating their organizations. ‘Therefore some 
form of governmental control not yet tried out will have 
= created to adjust the conflicting interests of these great 
ized sections of industry, and as industry tends to 
@ more and more national in scope, so such regulative 
ties will tend to be country-wide in their inclusiveness. 


Oreover, if the public would protect’ itself against being 
between the upper and nether millstones of industrial 
it must take care to protect freedom of speech and 
sh in the colleges and universities; it must preserve 
“areas in which impartiality aand temperate judgment 
Ne cultivated. If it tolerates heresy baiting and the sup- 
ion of liberal opinions in higher academic institutions, 
il have but itself to thank when it pays the penalty in 
jutbreak of class hostilities. Cranks there will always 
ut they can be taken care of. The dragooning of opin- 
Particularly among teachers, can have but one effect, 
ily, to strike at the very hie of what we assume to be 
Americanism and to vitiate the principle upon which 


t this reason, to take only one concrete example, the 
ould lend its heartiest aid to the investigating of 
oblems as the stabilizing of the dollar instead of 
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clear majority of representatives of the public on all 


industry, it is apparent that the great basic divisions . 
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and labor leaders of malicious conspiracy. Public fair-price 
investigations of alleged profiteering are commendable so far 

as they keep industry on its good behavior, but they are evil if 

they are conducted simply as means for storing up political — 


capital. 
‘Since after all the consumer is the public, what has already 


been said about the public applies to the consumer; but there 
may be some warrant for looking at the consumer’s interest — 
for a moment since some special developments of what might 
be called the consumer’s attitude have been achieved. Nearly 
every other civilized country in the world has outstripped 
the United States in its development of the cooperative con- 
sumers’ movement. In that respect we rank with Turkey, nag 
I believe. It will be necessaray for the American consumer re é 
to give much more attention to this phase of economics not 
merely as a stabilizer of the cost of living, but even more 
as a training in group self-determination and in citizenship. 

In the interest of organized as well as unorganized we 


AUS consumer ; that, therefore, to limit productive othe 
is wasteful and suicidal This idea, however, must be quali- 
fied by a warning against the philosophy of production for: > 8 
mere production or for profit’s sake; which means, in other — 
words, that the workers when they are being counselled to 
produce more, must be assured some control over the produc- rr 
tive process, and some adequate safeguards against — occupa- 
tional hazards (including unemployment). It will be use- 
less to fight against the traditional limitation on output 
unpatriotic or uneconomical unless there is some ‘guarantee 
that the employer will not arbitrarily slash the worker’s earn- 
ings when the labor market is full, will not pad the labor 
supply by a reckless policy of immigration or child labor, will © 
not neglect to provide in some way for the workers who are 
displaced by machinery or will not fail to reward the oe 
increased output to the full. 


© this'end the consumer miust be thoroughly aware of the - 

complex elements in efficient production. “These elements — 
we all recognize as including education and technical capacity, 
discipline and interest in the job, the appeal to loyalty, pride — 
and imagination, confidence, outlook, satisfaction of legiti- 


‘mate impulses for expression, just and secure rewards, a sense” 


of responsibility, a sense of worthwhileness, genuine coopera- 
tion, efficient management, the elimination of: fuicuenie 
wastes, continuity of work, a steady labor supply to admit of © 
legitimate business expansion and assurance that by doing his — 
best the producer will not “ work himself out of a job.” 

Now I contend that nearly every one of these elements in’ 
efficient production is amenable to education. There is not 
space here to engage in an exhaustive analysis of .the educa- 
tional means at our disposal for handling each of these ele-— 
ments. Much emphasis has been laid of late upon vocational — 
education and continuation schools. I am not competent to 
pass upon,all the details, but it is apparent to anyone who 
studies the subject of industrial unrest that what we need 
is not merely the vestibule or technical trade school, but a 
type of vocational education that will also train the workers 
in social perception and responsibility, including respect for 
a government of law. 

The creation of a new idealism of service is the task of 
education which aims to insure a proper ratio of production 
to human needs, which will produce sound and fit goods 
while safeouatding the producer against exploitation. We 
need an education, vocational and otherwise, that will yield 
us at one and the same time wealth, joy in creative effort, 
and a sense of the commonwealth. ‘That is the very best 
insurance for producer and consumer united as the public, 
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Unions in the Courts 


HE same West Virginia in which eleven men were 

killed in a recent street battle between coal operators’ 
detectives and coal miners has also contributed to the nation 
certain legal principles which promise much bitterness for 
the future. “The same industry, in fact, which gained prom- 
inence by the shooting to death of eleven men at Matewan 
on May 19 brought to light this industrial law which is hav- 
ing far reaching consequences. For the skirmish in Mingo 
county where now the United Mine Workers are endeavor- 
ing to organize the coal miners is in fact but a gruesome epi- 
sode in a long struggle between the miners and the oper- 
ators. Out of an earlier campaign came the enunciation of 
rules of law which finally received the imprimatur of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The application of 
these rules is extending widely the area of industrial conflict. 
The net result is that in some detail the United States is 
reproducing the contest which was carried on in England 
between 1801 and 1824. 


On December 10, 1917, the United States Supreme Court 
decided the so-called Hitchman case. The Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Company had brought suit against the United Mine 
Workers of America. “The coal company had originally dealt 
with the union but later it decided to deal individually with its 
employes. In consequence individual contracts were made. 
The union attempted by a strike to prevent the development of 
the individual contract system because it was the antithesis of 
collective bargaining. District Judge Dayton granted the 
Hitchman company a permanent injunction against the union. 


His opinion in part was based on the theory that the law 
of England, as it existed prior to 1776, forbade combinations 
of workmen to raise wages or in any way to restrain trade. 
The English law was Virginia law after the War of Revo- 
lution, he argued, and after the separation of West Virginia 
from Virginia the English law of the pre-revolutionary days 
continued to be the law of West Virginia for the reason that 
the legislature had not repealed it. Judge Dayton ruled 
that the United Mine Workers constituted an illegal con- 
spiracy both under the common law and under | the Sherman 
anti-trust act because the union sought to “control the 
freedom of its members to work hen and for whom ‘they 
please” and to “ destroy the right of the employer to con- 
duct his business as he pleases.” The Court of Appeals re- 
versed Judge Dayton pointing out that the ancient English 
law obtained when ‘ property rights were recognized as para- 
mount to personal rights” and when labor’s ‘“ domination 
by the landlord and capitalist was absolute in most respects.” 
The Supreme Court, however, sided with Judge Dayton and 
reinstated the injunction. 


The Hitchman case has so far attracted less attention than 
it might have, possibly, because of war conditions and of the 
scarcity of labor. It is now being utilized. Its most signifi- 
cant application has been in the case of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation against the International Association 
of Machinists. The parallel of this controversy to the con- 
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ditions in the West Virginia coal district is close except 
violence and other acts in themselves illegal apparently 


not occur. The shoe machinery company provided indivi 
contracts for its employes. ‘The machinists union struc 
protest because individual contracts and collective barga 
are in fact mutually exclusive. Of the issue there seem 
be no doubt in the court’s mind. a 
Justice Edward P. Pierce of the Supreme Court of ] 
chusetts ruled that the company, by reason of the Hi 
decision and of other cases, had the undoubted right to 
non-membership in the union a condition of ee 
i 


‘even though the exercise of such right made the r 
collective bargains with the company valueless.” B 
of this Judge Pierce ruled that a strike against the indit 
contract was illegal and in consequence he enjoined th 
tinuance of the strike. The laws of Massachusetts, 
Jersey and of West Virginia are admittedly less favo: 
to trade unionism than are the laws of other states, but 
theless through the Hitchman case the way seems & 
been prepared for a totally new strategy in the nd 
struggle. 

What form this will take cannot be safely forecast i: 
interesting, however, to recall that the English law” 
existed prior to 1776 and on which the latest America 
ings have in part been based was repealed by Parlian 


h 


. successive acts beginning in 1824. This occurred ° as | 


sult of the investigations of the parliamentary commissi# 
1824. This commission reported that the law o 
trade unionism a criminal conspiracy—the common lay 
been strengthened by. a specific statute at the end 6! 
eighteenth century when England was badly alarmed 
the possible contagious powers of the French Revolufi 
had in fact stimulated industrial unrest. The strugge 
tween employers and workers had been driven underg 
and rendered highly dangerous to the safety of the 
Parliament accordingly began thén to give trade unions 
standing. With some vacillation that process of repy 
the common law and the statutes which considered ¥ 
conspiracies has gone on to the present. So great hase 
the progress that the United States Industrial Relations + 
mission in 1915 could think of nothing better than in ther 
edent of the British Industrial Disputes act which | 
than a decade ago gave almost complete legal sanctity 
unions, we 
It is moreover interesting to note that the Presiden 
dustrial Conference whose report is in the slow prod 
digestion in Congress has no kind words for the pf] 
of putting unions beyond the pale. The whole b 
its report—certainly not a revolutionary document 
its argument in behalf of organizing industrial rei 
The law of the Hitchman case is antagonistic to ~ 
zation as would naturally follow from the recommen na 
of the Industrial Conference. A constructive pres 
industrial law making undertaken by the Congress af 
elections might do much to straighten out the tangle} 
the economic tendency is toward the unification ©: 
relations. Neither Congress nor the Supreme 


ally to prevent the integration of the railroads of 
y, although they did manage to make much trouble 
road builders and managers during the three-quarters 
atury which preceded the Railroad Administration. 
7 no President, no Congress and no court has been 
resist the growth of commercial corporations even 
from the time of Andrew Jackson onward efforts 
een made to accomplish that purpose. By the same 
the President’s Industrial Conference with its two 
‘attorney-generals has probably more sense of the 


‘of the present and of the drift of things than has the 
ne Court. At any rate we appear to be in for a period 
ustrial strife until law begins to accord with the facts 


conomic and social development. Wiel -C, 


ne .| 


Eight-Hour Production 


ing for the 8-hour day the employes of the American 
igraph Company of Cleveland guaranteed that their 
ion under the 8-hour schedule would be equal to their 
production under a 10-hour schedule. ‘They also 
0 go back to nine hours at the same daily wage if 
ix months the records showed that production was not 
th guaranteed mark. ‘The request was made through 
gress” of the employes. ‘The “senate,” composed 
rs of the company and heads of departments, approved 
tion in hours, and on May 10 the 8-hour day, with 
luction in day or piece: rates, was put into effect, sub- 
he conditions proposed by the employes. 

ompany agreed to the reduction in hours largely be- 


November. Comparing production under a 9-hour 
1920 with that under a 10-hour day in 1914, the 
7 found that, taking 25 principal products as a basis, 
loyes turned out these products in 31 per cent less 
ing the shorter working day. ’Fo maintain the same 
on as under the 10-hour day, they would have had 
ase the time of production only about 10 per cent. 
re it is easy to understand the confidence with which 
‘omise to equal ten-hour production in eight hours. The 
ent is attributed entirely to greater labor efficiency, 
‘of it. being credited to any change in the manufac- 
ocess. It will be noted that the comparisons are 
with a pre-war period of 1914, before the era of indus- 
inrest to which has been attributed a slackening of 
in many plants. The standards of work set for 1914 
30 be used as a basis to determine whether the em- 
make good on their guarantee. : 


Rha 


Increased Production 


HE country’s problems can be largely solved through 
ncreased production, thereby restoring the proper re- 
between supply and demand.” These are the opening 
of the resolution adopted by the recent convention of the 
er of Commerce of the United States. Larger output 
ugality in consumption were the twin ideals held up to 
try by the Chamber. 

“national organization of business men preferred no 
$ against workers in its resolution and yet a widespread 
sion exists that labor is culpable for the lack of adequate 
tion. So general is this impression that a recent book 
d Common Sense and Labor makes the following charge: 
man production has, to a considerable extent, dropped 
America; it has dropped off 50 per cent in England and 
my.” So far as I am aware no authority whatever 
any sanction to those statements. The British govern- 
las in fact only begun an inquiry into the subject. On 
14 a committee created by Parliament held its first 


committee consists of an independent chairman, two 
presentatives, two government representatives, two 
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employers. To this permanent organization are to be added 
two representatives each of employers and workers chosen for 
the purpose of aiding in the investigation of any particular 
industry which may be considered. Sir Stephenson Kent is 
chairman of the committee and its headquarters are Montagu 
House, Whitehall, London, 8. W. 1. The duties of the body 
as defined by Parliament are: 

To consider and advise as to the best means of securing the great- 
est possible production consistent with the permanent well being of 
industry and of the employers and workpeople engaged therein. 

When the committee has made its inquiries and ascertained 
the facts, England at least may know what is the truth regard- 
ing production. 

In certain industries in this country facts concerning pro- 
duction are available. The United States Geological Survey, 
for example, makes a weekly report on coal production. “The 
last report available at this writing is that for May 29. It 
gives the causes of the losses in coal production for the week 
which ended May 15. ‘The total loss from full time produc- 
tion was 53.7 per cent during that week. The explanation 
of this loss is extremely interesting. ‘Transportation disability 
—car shortage—accounted for 46.6 per cent. Labor short- 
age accounted for 2.6 per cent. Mine disability accounted 
for 2.3 per cent. ‘The lack of a market explained 0.8 per 
cent. To strikes were attributed 0.9 per cent. 

In other words the coal miners were responsible for less than 
one per cent loss. Had the miners’ alleged reluctance to dig 
coal been the only factor reducing the output bituminous pro- 
duction in the mines reporting to the Geological Survey would 
have been 99.1 per cent, not far from that famous 99.44 per- 
centage of purity which a famous soap advertises as its height 
of excellence! This showing of the actual figures supplied by 


coal operators to the federal government gives emphasis to the — 


plea of the coal miners. In the United Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal for May 1, the leading editorial is entitled Now, Be Fair. 
In it the following statements are made: ee 

The coal miners in this country are standing around idle because 
there is no work for them to do. They are not idle because they 
wish to loaf. They do not want to loaf. They want to work. They 
are willing to work—they are anxious to work, but the mines are 
not in operation. When the mines do not operate the miners can- 
not work. The mines are idle. It is not the fault of the miners. 
If the operators will keep their mines, the miners will dig all the 
coal anyone could possibly ask for. Coal miners cannot make a 
living unless they work. They must work to live. It is silly to 
charge them with wilful idleness. 

The garment industry is another excellent illustration. 
Precise figures as to production there are not available but 
certain larger conditions are known. Production suffered 
while the demand for workers exceeded the number of tail- 
ors. Such at least is an impression general enough to have 
induced the last convention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America to make a stand in favor of production 
standards. ‘These will be worked out in the various mar- 
kets by the union and by the manufacturers. But when that 
has been taken into account the more important problem of 
production in the clothing industry remains. ‘That problem 
lies in the stabilization of the clothing market. So long as 
periods of unemployment follow seasons of overtime when 
manufacturers are bidding against each other for workers, 
there can be no real efficiency in production. For seasonal 
work wastes labor. Yet in many industries managers now 
desire to have enough workers to meet their maximum de- 
mands—to carry the peak load. Nobody in power seems 
to care especially what occurs to those workers when the 
emergency has passed. Surely it is not imagined that skilled 


artizans hibernate during the seasons when they are not 


needed! The propaganda of the Inter-Racial Council in 
favor of the repeal of the literacy test so that more immi- 
grants may come in is based on the desire for a large reservoir 
of labor. It merely happens that this reservoir is composed 
of men and women and that these men and women have all 
the normal desires and responsibilities of human_ beings. 
What is to be their portion when the demand for labor 
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slackens? Real production will never be attained until such 
questions are rightly answered. : Bie’) 
The point of view of an efficiency engineer on this vital 
and vexed question is set forth by H. K. Hathaway in the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society. Mr. Hathaway said: 

Have any of you ever heard of meetings or conferences being held 
to discuss the concrete problems of increasing production and to 
devise definite and practical means for doing so? You have merely 
heard statements that production must be increased—usually with 
the inference that it is “up to the workers.” ... . 

Labor saving machinery and improved production processes do 
and must follow as a result of high labor cost. But who is to pro- 
vide these means to the increased production so generally conceded 
to be essential to a reduction in the high cost of living? The worker 
may help—and certainly he will avail himself of them when they 
are provided—but he is in. no position alone to bring about the im- 
provements in conditions, and it is foolish to suppose that in general 
he can double his production merely by greater willingness, greater 
diligence or greater energy, as a large part of the public and many 
executives and managers would seem to believe. . . . | 

There is no short cut,—no easy way. It is work that is needed, 
and the job is squarely up to the manager, the engineer and the 
worker. but the major responsibility is now as ever up to 
the management; it must take the initiative and afford the oppor- 
tunity for cooperation of the engineer and the worker. 

' Mr. Hathaway has expressed a point of view which well 
calls for consideration from those who desire to solve the 
economic problems of the nation. Crimination and recrimina- 
tion produce little of value to the human race. It would, 
however, be valuable for the United States to proceed in the 
way Great Britain is moving. Production in various indus- 
tries might well be investigated by a competent body repre- 
senting employers, workers, and the general public. When 
_ that has been done a more wholesome state of public mind 
_ may be reached and perhaps rational methods for increasing 
production where increased production is really needed may 


. be learned. W. L. @ 
~ Women in Government Service 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
_ + of Labor has recently issued a report on Women in the 
Government Service which challenges the attention of 
_ thoughtful people. The report has already brought im- 
portant results in a Civil Service Commission ruling passed 
_ ten days after the commission had received the first part of 
_ the report and before Part II had been elaborated. By this 
ruling the Civil Service Commission throws open all examina- 
- tions to both men and women, leaving it to the discretion of 
_ the appointing officers to specify the sex desired when request- 
ing certification of eligibles. 

Part II of the report shows up the discrepancy between 
entrance salaries paid to women and men. In the period 


_ under consideration (January and February, 1919) over 86 


per cent of all appointments of women were at salaries rang- 


_ ing from $900 to $1,299 a year, whereas only 36 per cent of 


the appointments of men were to. positions at these salaries. 
Moreover, the numbers of men and women appointed at 
each salary indicate clearly that as the salary advances the pro- 
_ portion of women appointees receiving it decreases very 
_ ‘rapidly; and whereas 46 per cent of the men appointees re- 
ceived more than $1,299 a year, only 5 per cent of the women 
were given such appointments. 
' In the medium grades of employment ($900 to $1,299), 
for the first six months of 1919 by far the bulk of the ap- 
“pointments, about 72 per cent, went to women, although the 
women constituted only 59 per cent of the persons passing the 
‘clerical tests; but in the higher positions, where special train- 
ing is required, although 30 per cent of the eligibles were 
women, they filled only 15 per cent of the positions, 
It is thus evident that influences other than the numbers 
of men and women available for the particular positions are 
at work in determining whether they shall be filled by a man 
or a woman. ‘The report suggests that tradition and the 
weaker bargaining power of women are among these in- 
fluences. “This weakness of bargaining power in women is 
shown by the fact that, in the period considered, of those who 
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expressed a willingness to accept the advertised min 
salary for positions to be filled, over 80 per cent were we 
We find women accepting positions as statisticians (¢ 
graduation and some practical experience being requi re 
$1,200, $1,800 and $2,000; while men secured such pos 
at $1,800, $3,000 and $4,000. H. 


A Workers’ Profit Sharing 


fl Beret Dennison Manufacturing Company has gone’ 
farther in its policy of keeping in the hands of those 
ually employed in the business control both of. the bus 
and of profits. This was brought about by its recent § 
tion of a profit-sharing plan for all employes, which was 
mitted by the general works committee of the employes 
provides that approximately one-third of each year’s net px 
shall be distributed among non-managerial employes whe 
over 18 years of age and who have served the company 
three years. The first distribution will be in a 

The details of this profit-sharing plan can be undex 
only in relation to the form of organization of the Denr 
Company; which differs from that of other corporations, 
fact, the Dennison Company considers itself to be, n 
financial corporation, but an industrial partnership. “The 
a reincorporation in 1911 all voting power was vested if 
“principal employes” of the corporation, including all 
tives, department heads, principal foremen, senior sale 
chief clerks, etc. At the same time it was provided that 1 
“principal employes,” as the “real profit-earners,” sh 


- 


reap the fruit of their efforts, in the form of the net pi 
which remained after the payment of a fixed return’ on 
ital. This change was accomplished by converting 4 
common stock into preferred stock carrying a fixed di 
of 8 per cent per annum. ‘The holders of this pref 
stock have no share either in the net profits or in the com 
of the corporation; they are merely lenders. It was prow 
that, of the profits remaining after the preferred di id 
had been paid, at least one-half should be invested in the 

ness and against them issued yearly a stock called ind 
partnership stock which should carry voting power. 
should be distributed to the “ principal employes” in pr 
tion to their salaries. Out of the other half of the net 
its, dividends of not more than 20 per cent might be dee 
and paid to holders of industrial partnership stock. | 


‘The recent extension of the profit-sharing scheme to all 
ployes of three years’ or more standing will involve no | 
in the above plan except that two-thirds, instead of the 
of the net profits, will be distributed to the “ princip 


on this stock. “The amount of stock which each minor 
ploye gets is proportionate, not to his salary, but to his 
of service. The dividend rate will be the same as or 
held by “principal employes.” Control of the busi 
however, will remain with the “ principal employes,” 
the stock distributed to minor employes will not carry th 
ing privilege. ‘The extension of the scheme at this fim 
significant, however, as showing a changed conception 
who are the real profit earners in the business. a 
The plan for the extension of profit-sharing was work 
by a subcommittee of six of the general works comp 
which consists of 60 representatives elected by the em 
of the various departments of the factory. This works 
mittee possesses more independence of action than most) 
ilar bodies, since it holds meetings twice a month at W 
no representatives of the management are present. “0 
report which presents the new profit-sharing plan the 
ployes’ committee said: i 
We feel that it is fair for the stock to be non-voting becau 
believe that the Works’ Committee gives the employes a just. 
in the management of the problems that affect the employes. _ 
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Health Work in Missour1 


E Missouri Tuberculosis Association presents some novel 
atures in its organization. and work, part of which has 
orced on it by necessity and part developed as a result of 
consideration of the problems confronting it. 
the early days of its existence, the lines followed were 
ordinarily pursued by tuberculosis associations in other 
_i. e., the forming of local committees, securing passage 
aw for a state sanatorium, an enabling act to provide for 
y Sanatoria, visiting nurse service, etc., with the special 
*e of a tuberculosis car used to promote interest in the 
am. It became apparent, however, that the outgrown 
tution of the state, with its limitations on taxation, pre- 
‘ development along these lines; so the association was 
slled to work out an entirely new line of procedure, with 
fimary object of educating the state to the need of a 
constitution under which opportunities for the develop- 
‘of public health work 
be given. 
€ present plan divides 
tate into five districts, 
ponding to those of the 
Ts’ training colleges, 
a field agent in charge 
ch district. In order. to 
nine whether this plan 
easible, it was tried out 
of the districts during 
The results have been 
asfactory to the colleges 
‘ll as to the association 
agents are to be placed 
e other districts as soon 
Fable men are found. 
agent has the rank of full professor in the college 
Ie college furnishes office room and equipment, while the 
uri Tuberculosis Association pays salary and expenses. 
agent studies health conditions in the teachers’ college 
t assigned to him, lectures to the classes in the college 
alth and educational conditions as he finds them and 
sts remedies. For this course, the students receive two 
and a half college credit. The field agent also lectures 
teachers’ training classes in the high schools of his dis- 
*xplains and stimulates a demand for the modern health 
e in the schools, speaks before county institutes, helps in 
zing local health councils, and organizes campaigns for 
health legislation, both local and state. 
second field of work is that of health surveys. The 
{ survey first undertaken has not been that usually made 
by tuberculosis organizations— 
to wit, a study of the preval- 
eoce). 1 tuberculosis in a 
given territory—but rather 
was designed to fit in with the 
general plan of educational, 
health - constructive work 
adopted (for the reasons out- 
lined above) by the Missouri 
association. Since this general 
scheme _ operates primarily 
through and in cooperation 
with the public schools of the 
state, so also the survey under- 
taken deals with one of the 
major problems of — school 
health. It consists of an in- 
vestigation of the physical con- 
dition of rural school children 
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in Missouri, including both a physical examination (made 
through the volunteer service of local physicians) and a study 
of factors in the home environments of the child such as diet, | 
health habits, and sanitation. The project has been to make 
such studies in one county in each of the five teachers’ col- 
lege districts, thus securing fairly representative samples of 
the state, and also providing the field agents of the association 
with local data for their propaganda. 
by conducting these surveys with the active cooperation of 
the students and faculty of the respective teachers’ colleges, 
the importance and the feasibility of medical inspection of 
school children outside the large cities may be concretely im- 
pressed upon the future teachers of such districts. ; 


During the past year surveys of this type have been made 


in selected rural schools of the two counties-in which are 
located the teachers’ colleges at which the two field agents of — 
the association have been stationed. “These studies have con-~ 

firmed those made in other 


sections of the United States e 


among rural children. 


that is undertaken directly as 
a part of the survey is an in- 
dividual interview with the 
parents of each child, urging ~ 
the correction of hates de- * 


fects may have been discov- a oe 


ered.. In one of the two counties, figures obtained through | 
this survey were made use of in a leaflet which was Hees 
circulated in the successful effort, made shortly after the sur-— 
vey, to organize a county-wide public health organization. 


A director of the Modern Health Crusade heads the third — 
division. Her special work, aside from supervising the crusade 
movement throughout the state, has been to secure the: partici- 
pation of the women’s oboan ations of the state in a health- 
education committee, having for its program 

(a) The promotion of health habits through the adoption of the 
Crusade, with its daily health chores, in all the schools of the state, 


(b) Working for a county visiting nurse under existing law, pro- 
moting county health councils and clinics, and acting as a clearing- 
house for the health work of the various organizations. With other 
members of the staff, the director is now working for the recognition 


of education, with fair prospect of 


The publicity department 
was organized in the fall of 
1919, with a trained writer at 
its head, and furnished news 
stories to the various news- 
papers of the state during the 

“seal”? campaign. 

The executive secretary has 
acted as leader of legislative 
work, and with the coopera- 
tion of doctors, teachers and 
other progressive forces in the 
state, has been instrumental in 


It 


securing the passage of ad- S——S 
vanced legislation, including They are eager 
: ¢ TO Measure up to 
i—The law f E ° : 
hospitals. or state-aided- county the standard 


in demonstrating that the 
common physical defects of — 
school children — malnutri- 
tion, decayed teeth, defective — 
tonsils and. hypertrophied — 
adenoids, defective eyesight— 
are disasttously prevalent — 


In the — E 
way of follow-up work, all 


It is hoped also that a be 


Pu 


a 


of the Modern Health Crusade as part of the regular state program id 


‘inking cups Me wetting done of aust in mines, and 
| s and dressing rooms for miners ; and | 

In the last legislature, a law reorganizing the state board of 
Under this law the United 


a 


health and giving. it broad. powers. 


s Missouri Tuberculosis Association and other agencies in the 
o establish a division of child hygiene, which it is hoped will © 
quately financed by the next legislature. — 


to needs and, second, ee as to practicabil- 
demonstrations are carried only far enough to prove 
th, with the expectation that the community will 
mp the work and make it a part of its permanees 


TYPHOID FEVER 


country was that of Massachusetts. Its semi-centen- 
red on September 15, 1919. It was planned to hold 
es on that date to commemorate the event but the police 
‘as in progress and the uncertain state of affairs ren- 
‘celebration inadvisable. A special number of the 
i health, which is the official bulletin of the State 
f Health, has now been issued, reviewing the work 
board during the half century and containing two ad-. 
‘prepared to be delivered at the semi-centennial cele- 
by Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. Allan J. Mc- 


wenty years before the state board was established in 
Massachusetts a report was made to the legislature by Lemuel 

Shattuck and others in which the need of a state board of 
health was pointed out and in which some of the cherished 
modern ideas of hygiene were anticipated. The Shattuck 
mmittee recommended not only a central board of health 
but also local health boards; a census of the people; system- 
ic registration of births, marriages and deaths; investiga- 
tions into the causation of disease; abatement of the smoke 

uisance; public health aeacane and other far reaching 
: ‘measures. 


Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, who was commissioner of health 
in Massachusetts from 1914 to 1918, and who is now assist- 
ant surgeon-general, makes the somewhat surprising statement 
that the Public Health Service now possesses all the authority 
and functions which can be given by Congress to a federal 
health agency within the limits of the constitution. The 
service has, he says, “‘a detailed comprehensive nation-wide 
program for every public health problem, but these programs 
cannot be put into effect without adequate funds.” 


From the diagrams presented we reproduce two showing 


s Public Health Service is now working, in cooperation with 
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CONTRAST IN THE DEATH-RATE FROM TYPHOID AND FROM CANCER | 


less interest on the part of private practitione 


spondent of the Social Hygiene Bulletin, during M 


TH, New York City ee of Health 
routine physical examination of children in 
parochial schools fifteen years ago. For a period of | 
these examinations were made by the city’s 
tors. In 1915, because of the small staff of 
tors, the department decided to ask the cooper. 
physicians, requesting them ft 
amine such children as migh 


spectors. | 
reduction from I5 per ce 
per cent in the relative 
examined by private physicians. Whether this in 


the department considers more likely, increase 
on the part of the public in the examination gpa ed | 
medical eae cannot be. said. ‘a 


at any rate it would appear that their exoninade 
have been superficial. i i 


the latter term they fone eh, The patil: i 
that its own inspectors are nearer the truth. As 


physicians might have been expected to be found more e 
and detailed, there is remarkable uniformity, The 
physicians find a far larger percentage of nervous dise 
in this instance their findings are doubtless more reli 
those of the inspectors. 

The logical result of the concurrent jueonien bs 
past five years would seem to be the abandonment of the 
ent arrangement as soon as the city has at its disposal ant 
quate number of medical inspectors. 


aM, Sen 


An East Indian Pension 


| EBamerear Lucknow comes a report showing the adi 
made in the fight against prostitution and other anti 
conditions in India. On the 26th of February, says 


and Infant Welfare Week in Delhi, a memorial of 
importance was presented to the viceroy. This was a 
signed by men and women of nearly every importar 
India, praying for legislation against commercial : 


aces, classes, and religions were represented on the 
reat rolls, one of men’s names, the other of women’s, 
lo feet long. The signers expressed their belief that 
¢ prostitution is responsible for a great wastage of child 
a heavy loss, actual and potential, to the state, and asked 
egislation “ penalizing equally the man who buys and 
yoman who sells for immoral purposes.” An authority 
dian conditions calls this one of the first public health 
jents in which all social and religious classes in that 
y have united, as heretofore it has been extremely dif- 
to secure such unanimity in public expressions. 


‘Lost! A Stereomotograph 


"EW weeks ago the Survey received from the Foreign 
ress Inc., which is a valuable source of information on 
subjects, an interesting item in regard to a novel social 
me propaganda. It seems that in the course of the 
nal campaign in the United States for social hygiene, 
jmotographs (automatic stereopticon machines) had been 
lled in the smoking rooms of the principal terminal sta- 
‘in New York city. Here they might be viewed by thou- 
; of men and boys from all parts of the country. These 
dits were said by army men to have been effective in an 
ational way among men in service and terminal managers 
€ railroads expected good results from the new departure. 
as! the representative of the SuRvEY who daily frequents 
if the terminals finds that the pictures are no longer there. 
train announcer, who declares that the pictures were very 
ational and might have been witnessed without offense by 
men and women if displayed in a suitable place, objected 
em in this particular place because they drew crowds and 
‘pickpockets a chance to ply their trade. Whether this 
the reason for their withdrawal our investigations have 
yet disclosed. 


Life-Saving by Negroes 


HE National Urban League’s annual health campaigns 
are conducted in cooperation with the National Business 
jue and on the theory that constantly advertising the value 
alth as a means of economic advancement and good citizen- 
will be productive of good results. The first intensive 
0 health campaign carried on in New York city for two 
' (1913-1915), led by the Bureau of Child Hygiene of 
New York City Department of Health at the. request of 
eague, showed a reduction in mortality among Negro 
_from 202 per thousand births to 173 per thousand 
through establishment of such agencies in strategic loca- 
as milk stations, day nurseries and baby clinics with free 
‘ine. 

as year the league’s health campaign was conducted in 
y cities where the league has branches as the close of their 
days-in-the-year health work. Most of the branches have 
rtments or committees devoted to health and “ Health 
k” is a way of emphasizing ‘‘ working together.” 

he Pittsburgh Urban League, John T. Clark, executive 
‘tary, furnished an example of fostering interest in baby 
are as a part of its health campaign; The annual Baby 
vy was held at Morgan Community House, May 6; forty 
43 were scientifically measured and examined by physicians 
nurses from the Child Welfare Bureau, the Public Health 
sing Association, Irene Kaufman Settlement and _ local 
Icians. ‘The babies entered registered’a high percentage, 
@ passing a perfect test, making 100 per cent. Marion 
‘k, nineteen months old, daughter of the secretary, was 
of the prize winning babies. Demonstrations of ‘“ baby’s 
»’ “baby’s food” and “ baby’s health” were given be- 
an interested group of parents who were waiting for the 
tts of the examining physicians and nurses. Eighteen 
ss were awarded the most perfect babies and a lively in- 
» shown which promises well for Pittsburgh babies. 
e health program as carried out in New York and 
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Brooklyn this year is suggestive of the methods used in all the 
cities. More than 20,000 Negroes were reached in New York 
city alone through moving pictures, slides, illustrated lectures 
and sermons; twenty-one private and public social agencies co- 
operated in making attractive presentations to separate groups 
under sections designated: girls, boys, men, industrial workers, 
housekeepers, mothers and settlements. Thirty-five thousand 
pieces of literature supplied by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, State Department of Health, Federal Bureau 
of Education and United States Public Health were carefully 
distributed; four illustrated lectures were given; slides an- 
nouncing the meetings were displayed day and night in four 
Harlem theaters; five films were shown; two sterescopes on 
social diseases were shown each evening in windows—always 
attracting large crowds; exhibits on A-1 American Girl, on 
Tuberculosis, Girl Scouts and on Child Care were displayed in 
a number of settlements. 

The Atlanta Urban League in its health campaign di- 
rected the ‘‘ Flying Squadron ” composed of representatives of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Associated Charities, 
and the League, who spoke in the schools and colleges during 
the week on the three B’s: Burn, Bury, Beautify. “The cam- 
paign closed with four-minute health speeches in forty 
churches. Other League branches in large cities like Chicago, 
Boston, Cambridge, Detroit, Philadelphia, Atlanta, St. Louis 
and Newark, also place special emphasis on these campaigns 
and find satisfactory results in better-kept neighborhoods and 
in material reduction in sickness. EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 


What Is Public Health? 


O F course everybody knows, but at the same time every- 
body will be interested in the definition formulated and 
expounded by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, in his address before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which is printed in full in the current issue of Modern Med- 
icine: a 

Public health is the science and the art of preventing disease, 


prolonging life, and promoting physical health and efficiency through | 


organized community efforts for the sanitation of the environment, 
the control of community infections, the education of the individual 
in principles of personal hygiene, the organization of medical and 
nursing service for the early diagnosis and preventive treatment of 
disease, and the development of the social machinery which will 
ensure to every individual in the community a standard of living 
adequate for the maintenance of ‘health. 


Public health conceived in these terms will be something vastly 
different from the exercise of the purely police power which has 
been its principal manifestation in the past. 


Even today it is still possible to make an effective argument for in- 
creasing health department budgets by showing that appropriations 
for the protection of health are in most cities far less than those 
which are made for police and fire protection—matters of far less 
moment in actual possibilities of community service. 


As a matter of fact, the police department and the fire department 
furnish criteria much too modest for the public health department 
of the future. It is rather to education that the possibilities of public 
health should be compared. I look to see our health departments in 
the coming years organizing diverse forms of sanitary and medical 
and nursing and social service in such fashion as to enable every cit- 
izen to realize his birthright of health and longevity. I look to see 
health centers, local district foci for the coordination of every form of 
health activity, scattered through our cities, as numerous as the 
school-houses of today and as lavishly equipped; while the public 
health services of the city and state will constitute a corps of experts 
comparable in size and influence to the great education organizations 
of the present day. 


In the development of the public health campaign of the future 
along such lines as these it is obvious that many different experts, 
of fundamentally distinct training, must contribute their special re- 
sources to the common task. Ignoring all minor specialties, there 
must be at least the following seven types of highly qualified persons 
in this field: the physician, the nurse, the bacteriologist, the epidemi- 
ologist, the engineer, the statistician, and the social worker. 


In addition there must be inspectors to supervise sanitary condi- 
tions, housing conditions,’ food stores, and the like, for whom no 
special training is provided anywhere in this country, but who should 
be offered brief practical courses to fit them for the relatively modest 
duties which their task entails. Finally, there is the administrator 
who organizes and develops the work of all the rest. 


called an educational revival. 


| speak, before the public. 


An Educational Revival 


ae years ago the public schools of Cleveland had the 
most thorough-going school survey probably ever un- 
dertaken in any American city. A staff of educational spe- 
cialists, headed by Leonard P. Ayers, director of the Division 
of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, spent more 
than a year analyzing and appraising the Cleveland. school 
system. “They were frank in pointing out faults and virtues, 
and they made many recommendations for improvement. 
Their findings, in twenty-five volumes, gave a picture of 
what a big school system is and of what they thought it 


ought to be. 


This survey was accompanied by .what might have been 
At innumerable conferences 
the faults of the system were discussed. At public meetings 
those who were engaged in the survey preached their educa- 
‘tional gospel, calling upon the city for repentance and pointing 
the way to salvation. Every newspaper in the city played the 
survey news strong; school stories crowded war stories off the 
front pages; in this way the schools passed in review, so to 
The effect of all this was to stir 
Cleveland much as other cities have been stirred by Billy 
Sunday revivals. 


What has been the result of it all? 
survey accomplish for the schools of Cleveland? 


What good did the 
In the 


_answer to this question there may also be an answer to the 
_ larger question: Is a school survey worth while? 


Shortly after the completion of the survey in 1916, Frank 


, ‘i E. Spaulding, then superintendent of public schools in Minne- 
-apolis, was elected superintendent of the Cleveland schools. 


Mr. Spaulding was the choice of a majority of a large number 


i of eminent educators who were asked by the Cleveland school 
_ board to name the ablest school administrator in America. 
‘ The board, in bringing him to Cleveland, carried out one of 


‘the survey’s important recommendations—it raised the super- 
intendent’s salary from $6,000 to $12,000 a year. Except as 


an observant outsider, Mr. Spaulding had no particular in- 
_ terest in the educational problems that were the daily talk of 
_ the Cleveland public. 

- mote than any other, would put the survey to a test. He 


And yet he was to be the man who, 


has now resigned and in the late summer will become head 


of the new department of education to be organized in the 


graduate school of Yale University. His three years of serv- 
ice, therefore, have been the three years during which the 


survey has been tried out. 


In shaping his policies for the Cleveland schools, Mr. 


' Spaulding went much further in several instances than the 


mere letter of the survey recommendations. In harmony with 


the spirit of these, however, he opened educational opportuni- 
ties for pupils of all ages; he added a dozen new junior high 


‘schools and enlarged the scope of their work; he established 
the educational council, a democratic organization of teachers 
and supervisory officials which serves as a clearing house for 
teachers’ suggestions; and he established cooperation with the 
authorities in schooling for delinquent boys and girls. , 

Other changes—all recommended by the survey—that have 
taken place in the school system under Mr. Spaulding’s super- 
intendence are as follows: 


The rules of the board of education have been ‘rewritten to 


_ simplify procedure, so that the board may have morc time to study 


the tremendous educational problems of Cleveland, which next to 
New York is perhaps the most cosmopolitan large city in America. 
Professional leadership in the instruction corps has been developed 
by bringing into the system experts in various fields of education. 
Authority has been definitely located and assigned in the instruction 
corps. 
Professional stimulus has been supplied to the teaching staff by the 
development of the normal school into a school of education which 
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provides extension courses, summer courses and advanced educ 
opportunities for teachers in service. 

Formality and conservatism of teaching methods have bee 1 
lieved by introducing a more varied curriculum. 

Principals are now appointed on the basis of merit rather 
length of service. 

Employment of teachers has been standardized by the seve 
of an employment bureau. Large salary increases have been réq 
mended and granted; and, with additional increases in pros. 
Cleveland teachers next fall-will be getting salaries approxims 
double their average pay in 1914. 

Married teachers are now employed on the regular schedule i ins 
of being placed in the substitute class upon marriage. 

Kindergarten work has been extended and a supervisor of kin 
gartens appointed. w 

Special classes for training children with defective iti 
been established. 

A psychological clinic for diagnosis of exceptional children | 
for assigning such to special classes has been established. 
Americanization work has been set up and carried forward 

large scale. 

There are those who say that any able school | 
would have put these things through if he had been given | 
ficient time, support and funds, survey or no survey. Tl 
people say that the survey was not required to show am 
school man what was needed; that he could analyze thes si 


tion for himself; and that the $48,000 which it cost , 


therefore, wasted. 


Against this argument may be set the undoubted fae 
the survey brought about a public attitude of welcome tow 
many of these changes. People did read, talk and th 
schools. As a leading citizen who was a member of the 
of education at the time said: e 


In my judgment, it did much to educate the public to appt 
the possibilities of the public school system and made possible p 


' of the changes and improvements that have been inaugurated i 


past three years. 
Moreover, the newspapers of the city have been consis: 
since, in i blaying up” to the constructive side of se 
affairs. During the years leading up to the survey many 
fortunate squabbles and bickerings were taking place in 
schools. These provided the papers with plenty of copy 
was not constructive. But their own sense of news Va 
made it impossible for them to continue to neglect the st 
of the great and fundamental work that the schools. 5 
doing. Few cities in the United States are more om 
today than Cleveland in respect to the attitude of the 
toward the schools. ‘The uproar of the revival has died i 
but the education of the public still goes forward. z. 
It must be noted, however, that the survey left a i 
that was very difficult for the new superintendent. 
teachers feared that the new head, coming into the 
immediately after the investigators had mapped out 
gram of reforms, would make drastic changes—changes 
would increase unnecessarily their burden of work and we 
This was added to the normal fear that teachers always ] 
with the advent of a new and strange superior. They 1% 
on the defensive. ‘This was human and natural. And 
school system where the teaching force numbers more | 
3,000, it is impossible for the superintendent to interpret | 
self and his motives through personal contact. Necessarily 
cold letter of mimeographed instruction has to take the { 
of heart-to-heart talks, to a large extent. So the feelin 
suspicion did not vanish quickly. But it is gone today, ¢ 
least only traces of it remain. ‘The credit for this mus 
largely to Mr. Spaulding. But the good that the survey 
—the education of the public in school matters—lives in) 
Outside Cleveland—through all America and in for 
countries—the Cleveland school survey is still a live sul 
in educational circles. Its findings, written in popular 
and understandable by laymen, are constantly in dem 
Thousands of Opies were bought by Cleveland citizens du 
Ret ‘e 


He Roa aa ea, 


r the survey itself. School superintendents, teachers 
ol board members in every state in the union are buy- 
volumes. They are being used as textbooks in nor- 
ool and colleges. Scattered requests for them have 
om every country of the globe. Jn four years more 
000 of the books have been sold. 
rt, Cleveland’s educational revival was a great event. 
| its faults and was attended by evil results along with 
iod but, like John Brown’s soul, it goes marching on. 
Ir. Spaulding sums the matter up: “‘ The survey revealed 
nportant facts and conditions of public education in Cleve- 
and for teachers as well as for most citizens clothed 
acts and conditions with new significance. Its value 
srimarily educational.” CrypeE R. MILter. 


Revenue for Schools | 


conviction that the public school in this country is 
tering, and that unless new sources of revenue are 
+ tapped it will become a veritable’ ramshackle struc- 
as not new with the educators and others who attended 
ional \ Citizens’ Conference on Education in Wash- 
ast month. [See the Survey for May 29, page 299. ] 
people were outspoken in calling attention to the 
s leaks in roof and shabbinesses in clapboard, to the 
ng walls and missing steps, to the inadequacy of physical 
intellectual furniture and to the low quality of persons 
large ; they made a constructive suggestion, also, in re- 

the United States Commissioner of Education to 
about the establishment of a commission that should 
new ways of securing revenue for education. But 
atherings have been looking at the economic basis of 
try’s support of schools, and have been pointing out 
ways of making that basis more secure. For ex- 
ne method of securing part of the trebled expendi- 
at will have to be devoted to education if we are to 
Dp e with our professed purposes was suggested by the 


ibled at the North Carolina Citizens’ Conference on 
tion, May 4-5, in the followng resolution: . 


yed, That there is imperative necessity for increasing the 
3s of the state in order to provide the better schools needed for 
eople; and that these revenues should be collected with the 
possible fairness and in such manner as to put the heavier bur- 

those most able to bear them. Therefore we heartily endorse 
sed income tax amendment making all income taxes apply on 
ed incomes the same as on earned incomes, 


e Educational Congress called by the Department of 
nstruction of Pennsylvania some months ago, Har- 
sdegraff, professor of educational administration at the 
ty of Pennsylvania, caused wide discussion with a 
for meeting inequalities in the distribution of state 
‘appropriations in that state. Several speakers had 
out that school districts in Pennsylvania—as in nearly 
—vary greatly in their taxable wealth, and therefore 
uality of education that they can and do afford; and 
‘x that districts with the least wealth sometimes have 
atest proportion of children. James H. Schrope, as- 
ounty superintendent of schools in Schuylkill county, 
this clear by showing as follows the taxable wealth 
deach child in different parts of his own county: 

‘Ae city of Pottsville and the boroughs, $4,177 to each pupil. 

ae argricultural townships, $3,630 to each pupil. 

2€ mining townships, $23,893 to each pupil. 

's obvious that with education depending in large part, 
does, upon local taxation, some parts of Schuylkill 
y will have far better schools than other parts. 

Wessor Updegraff carried this point further by propos- 
Nat if the state wants to equalize educational opportu- 
for all children, it ought to take into account the ability 
je effort of each district to support good schools in dis- 
ing its own funds. The best measure of the ability of 
fict to support schools, he said, is the amount of true 
- wealth behind each teacher. ‘This is because the 
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farmers, business men, mayors, housewives and teach- ° 
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other expenses are in general proportioned to the number of 
teachers. ‘The best measure of the effort of a district to sup- 
port good schools is the average cost per pupil, based on daily 
attendance; this becomes evident, he said, as soon as one sees 
districts that are relatively poor spending a great deal more 
money per pupil than districts that are wealthy. To equalize 
educational opportunity, therefore, Mr. Updegraff said that 
it was necessary to find a single measure that would include 
both differences in wealth, on the one hand, and of effort on 


the other; ‘this was to be found in the true tax rate, or the 


actual tax rate multiplied by the percentage of assessment. 
To this should be added, however, a measure of the dif 
ference in size of the school enterprises in the various dis- 
tricts. "The best measure of this difference is the total amount 
spent. on teachers’ salaries. ‘Therefore, in order to find the 


final index for determining what share of the school appro- 


priation each district ought to receive, the true tax rate 


should be multiplied by the amount spent on teachers’ sal- 


aries. This would give the best index available for equaliz- 
ing variations in wealth and for stimulating local effort in 


the promotion of good schools. Mr. Updegraff called this’ 


“the ability and effort plan.”’ 


Not even this plan works with perfect justice for the : 


poorest and wealthiest counties, however, said Mr. Upde- 
graff., Therefore, he suggested a “ modified ability and ef- 
fort plan,’ which ‘goes beyond the computations above 
described by putting all of the districts in the state into four 


classes on the basis of the amount of true taxable wealth — 
behind each teacher, and gives “equalization grants” to the — 


poorer districts to bring them up to the level of the wealthier 
ones. Both plans are described in the Proceedings of the 


Educational: Congress, published by the Department of Pub- - B 


lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Drastic proposals for a revision of the proportionate — 
amounts spent upon education by local and state bodies have 


also been put forth. One of those suggested at the confer- 
ence in Washington was that the state bear approximately 


the total cost. of teachers’ salaries, and the local or district 


unit the cost of buildings and equipment. ‘This was based — 


upon the idea that it is peculiarly to the interest of the state 


‘ to see that each child has a qualified teacher to instruct him, 


and also that teachers, by moving about, do not always re- 
main the possession of a single district, whereas buildings are 


permanent assets of the district in which they are situated. — 


Another suggestion for securing a greater supply of compe- 


tent teachers was that in this country, as in England, grants 
of money to teachers in training should be made as a means 
of enabling them to continue their professional preparation. 


It is the hope of Commissioner Claxton that the Washing- — 
ton conference will stimulate many state and county confer-— 


ences to discuss the national crisis in education and that 
public sentiment will thus be aroused throughout the country 
on behalf of greater revenues for schools. It is further hoped 
that the various political parties may be induced to insert 
strong planks on education in their platforms during the 
coming campaign—a respect in which our political platforms 
have been notably weak heretofore. W. Dida 


E RNEST L. CRANDALL, superintendent of lectures in 


4 the New York city schools, announced recently that a com- 
mittee appointed by him to look into the feasibility of providing 
motion pictures to accompany every stage of the high school 
course in biology had found approximately half the necessary 
film material already in existence. The committee learned that 
the distributing companies would have to assist in assembling 
this, since most of it was widely scattered in news and educa- 
tional reels designed to offer entertainment. ‘The rest of the 


material would have to be especially made. Members of the 


film industry approached said that they would be willing to 
produce such material in response to a definite demand from 
educators. Mr. Crandall said that it was expected, therefore, 
that the film would be produced. Another film, dealing with 
geography, may be produced later. 
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DARKWATER 

By W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt, Brace 

& Howe. 276 pp. Price $2; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $2.20. 

Dr. DuBois is given to staring relent- 
Jessly at just those things upon which many 
people are careful to shut their eyes. Hence 
such people will wish that his book had 
not been written. Actually it is a book so 
skilfully put together, so passionately felt, 
so lyrically expressed, that it will be read 
widely. May it also be read wisely, dis- 
passionately ! 

The themes which come and go through 
it, some developed at length, others merely 
hinted at, are many: black women as 
‘mothers, as workers, as victims of masters; 
children as discoverers of the white man’s 
antipathies, checked in the opportunity to 
grow and develop; workers elbowed aside, 
scorned, trodden under by the civilization 
of East St. Louis; citizens denied repre- 
sentation in their government; travelers de- 
terred by the Jim Crow car; soldiers re- 
buffed by their white compatriots—these are 
samples. The autobiographical reference is 
frequent. Thus and so it feels to be a 
Negro—how long will the white man’s 
conscience sanction depreciation of the 
‘black? 

But the book is more than an appeal for 
justice. It is partly an articulate argument. 
A chapter on politics, for example, is a rea- 
ssoned statement of the proper role of ma- 
jorities and minorities in any society, and 
makes a skilful use, for the purposes of anal- 
-ogy, of the argument for suffrage for women. 
At a good many points, strikingly in the 
-matter of education, what is asked for the 
Negro is asked at the same time for the 
-white man. 

_ Behind the European wat, whatever the 
ideals of individuals, was the white man’s 
fierce contention for control of the colored 
races, yellow and brown as well as black 
(but was not one colored race inspired also 
“with the white race’s ambition?). Since, 
however, the colored races include two- 
thirds of the world’s population, true faith 
in humanity, Dr. DuBois declares, requires 
faith in the colored skin. This faith he 
‘seeks to justify, putting Christ and all the 
Asiatics in the same group with the Negroes 


Sane lumping together of dissimilars which 


is surely ot to be justified. 

A chapter on the possibilities of éduca- 
tion begins with the life-story of Coleridge- 
“Taylor, whose heredity was as largely white 


~-as it was Negro. At such points as these the 


-skeptical or hostile reader (for whom of 
necessity the book is written) will wish for 
greater objectivity. 

With Dr. DuBois’ recommendation that 
Africa be developed by and for Africans 
-and not through such exploitation of races 
as several European governments have sanc- 


tioned, many persons will have full sym- 


pathy. If the institutions of the civilization 
that grew up in such circumstances should 
turn out to be impressively different from 
those made by white men, there could be no 
-occasion for surprise, and perhaps there 
would be occasion for congratulation. 

' I believe that Dr. DuBois has overstressed 
in his book the points of identity, not only 
sof the colored races as such, but of the white 
and black races especially; yet I am equally 
sure that white men have overstressed the 
points of divergence. The signal service of 
-this book is that it quite magnificently points 
-out the white man’s error and makes clear 
as day the fact that the “race question” is, 
at least to a great extent, a question of 
-social environment. A book so genuine as 
‘Darkwater is a book to respect. It leaves 


perplexing questions unanswered—but whose 
book upon the Negro does not? 


ROBERT F. FOERSTER. 
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Tue NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 


By Herbert E. Gaston. WHarcourt, Brace 
& Howe. 325 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
of the SuRVEY $1.95. 


The political organization known as the 
Nonpartisan League is now in its fifth year 
of existence, has attracted nationwide atten- 
tion, is defended and eulogized by its friends 
and adherents and attacked and reprobated 
by its opponents and enemies. It is fairly 
well understood in the Northwest, the region 
of its origin and chief spread, but in the 
east of the Mississippi section seemingly 
only the more intelligent students of society 
have apprehended its significance. 

- Although the Populist movement disap- 
peared after a few years of spectacular 
gains, it left its mark on economic and po- 
litical affairs, and the account of its appear- 
ance and its interpretation form an important 
chapter in the history of agrarian move- 
menis in the United States. And whatever 
may be the ,outcome of this newest attempt 
to secure agrarian reforms, the movement 
has gone far enough, and realized suffi- 
ciently to be worthy of historic considera- 
tion. In the volume under review, Mr. 
Gaston has sought to give a running account 
of the rise, organization, and materialization 
of the Nonpartisan League, thus performing 
a serviceable historic function. 

In this book some attention is given to 
the people and conditions in North Dakota 
prior to the league’s formation in order that 
readers may have an explanatory back- 
ground. The fertile soil out of which the 


. league sprang is found in the long-standing 


grievances of the farmers over high interest 
rates, unjust marketing conditions, and the 
refusal of legislatures to fulfill their pledges 
to give relief. Yet these conditions alone do 
not explain its appearance; rather is that 
to be found in the personality and philosophy 
of Arthur C. Townley, president of the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League, to whom a chap- 
ter entitled The Leader of the Occasion is 
devoted. 

The stirring narrative of the bitter strug- 
gle the league waged against the many difh- 


_ culties placed in its way through propa- 


ganda, intimidation, legislative obstruction, 
referendums, court injunctions and _ trials, 
and internal defections constitute a very 
considerable portion of the volume. This 
would be expected, since the league has 
only realized a part of its initial program, 
the chief industrial propositions, namely, the 
right of the state to establish state mill, 
elevator, storage plants, and building and 
loan association being at the time of writing 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. [The court has since declared these 
functions of the state to be constitutional] 

Several chapters are devoted to the charges 
made against the league of socialism and 
disloyalty during the war. An account of 
the spread of the movement to other states, 
the formation’ of the national organiza- 
tion, establishment of a press, and the 
recent change in the organization toward 
greater local autonomy is not the least im- 
portant part of the work. Considerable at- 
tention is also devoted to the Scandinavian 
American Bank affair with the attendant 
matter of post-dated checks. 

The author refers to the two opposing 
views as to what is to take place in the 
United States: the one view holding that 
things will go from bad to worse until the 


res 
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national society is swamped by gene 
volt; the other optimistically believi: 
the voters of the nation will marc 
constructive victory to victory until 
ter and safe democracy is realized. © 
line with the latter that he thinks the 
place for the Nonpartisan League 
sense that it will form a step in adv; 
centering effort on the restricted prog 
a given class. This, he thinks, she 
accepted as a genuine service and 
foil to revolution. 

Mr. Gaston writes from the inside 
league, having been connected with i 
licity work from its inception. H 
has the advantage of familiarity in» 
hand way with the details. This mi 
thought a disqualification for writiz 
partial history. No doubt the impart 
critical historian of the future wi 
cover that the narrative is colored in 
of the movement the author traces. 
theless, the work is a worthy one anc 
a fairly reliable account of a most i1 
ing experiment on the part of farn 
secure the readjustments they des 
means of direct political action. 

JouN M. GILu 
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THE CZECHS IN AMERICA 


By Thomas Czapek. Houghton, 
Co. 294 pp. Illustrated. Price ‘ 
mail of the Survey $3.30. 


One cannot read this book and for; 
author who was so much a part of the 
which he describes. He both submerg 
reveals himself on every page. A 
as a means of livelihood, he gets his 4 
of life in the collection of materi: 
the writing of books about Czechs ar 
vaks in America and Europe. Hi 
sturdy love of America, mixed with hi 
tification with the Czech in America; 
the book a delightful though uninte: 
combination of the subjective and & 
jective. None of the other national — 
have produced anything quite like iis 
not only a Who’s Who of both the é 
porary and the departed, but it o 
them in their activity both to Be 
struggle for freedom and to their ¢ 
of finding themselves in America. ] 
of these fields there has been singl ] 
purpose and complexity of expression 
latter is indicated in the subtitle wh 
nounces a Study of their National, | 
Political, Social, Economic and 
Life. 

One is at first amazed at the unbel 
mass of facts and the wide acqua 
of the author. A few years hence 
will be able to write such a book. 
reader who wishes to understand - 
plex forces behind the immigrant ¢ 
peculiar problem faced when these 
are brought into contact with the no 
of making way in America, this boi 
genuine contribution. 

At this time when there is so 
sanity on the subject of Americar 
and when the Czechoslovak rept) 
emerging as one of the positive force} 
new Europe, there is great need of i 
information as Mr. Czapek has gt 
The Czechs formed the Aen 
Slavs in this country, coming with i 
mans after the revolution of 184 
though even yet almost unknown |! 
average American they have been 
portant element in American life. # 
dent Masaryk said in Cleveland, | 
came “good Americans: by first 4 
Czechs.” 


THE 


ding statistics and personal facts 
mingled with lucid and fair inter-. 
is of such vital movements as that 
fionalism” which is unquestionably 
‘unique expression of the Czechs in 
This had its origin in the burning 
1415, its sequence in the organ- 
f anti-religious societies in America, 
“conclusion in the voting of the re- 
lergy in the city of Prague on Jan- 
st to secede from the Roman church 
m the Czechoslovak church. And 
which also had its roots in the 
experience of Europe, has been a 
Czech life. Mr. Czapek does not 
jalism at all, but I know of no Amer- 
rn bank president who could write 
etively and understandingly of the 


eneral effect of the book is to make 
the difficulties of an individual 
it but the interrelated activities of 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 
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. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 538 
ice $3; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 
imeliness of this scholarly book 
it of especial interest just now. It 
n detail the process of congressional 
‘action in Louisiana according to the 
1867 by which Lincoln’s milder plan 
lual restoration of white rule, begun 
’ and then almost completed, was 
iside in favor of a scheme better 
ed, it was thought, to safeguard the 
of the Negroes. The result was a 
‘of unparalleled confusion lasting 
ears which not only threatened the 
th almost entire economic ruin but 
ised questions of government on the 
of which the continuance of Ameri- 
nocracy itself depended. 

. 
‘evolution, Dr. Lonn’s historical 
ship is of the highest order. 
years of research she has covered 
lable sources of information and has 
ed the evidence on both sides of the 
isputed points fully and impartially. 
ld even wish that she were a little 
ctive and impersonal. Some of her 
uable deductions she states with 
evity that a hasty reader is apt to 
ie their importance. The reader 
so be. helped in such a complex nar- 
Dy longer comments and more fre- 
immaries. 

most distinctive feature of the book 
nsummate skill and the almost photo- 
“accuracy in the presentation of de- 
ich make the reader seem almost to 
en present at all the meetings, large 
a, of the contending parties in the 
- Not a move is left unaccounted 
vividness of treatment renders the 
valuable as illustrative material for 
in government. The technical helps 
ellent: the index, the maps, and the 
tical bibliography. Dr. Lonn has 
contribution of permanent value to 
‘ature of reconstruction. 

Nancy E. Scorr. 
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‘TION AND AMERICANIZATION 
1 by Philip Davis and _ Bertha 
ittz. Ginn & Co. 770 pp. Price 

“mail of the Survey $4.30. 

h in their preface the editors state 
“new immigration law of 1917 and 
ts of the European war render much 
intebellum literature on immigration 
ate, they nevertheless have made up 
me of readings almost entirely of 
sometimes much older, articles 
. There is some advantage in 


“of immigration for four years. 


portrayal of this long involved 


SUORVEY: FOR VSUNES 12, 


a textbook intended for colleges, clubs, etc., 
to get away from the recent somewhat cloudy 
and impassioned “100 per cent” type of 
principles. The selection covers almost the 
same ground as Talbot’s Americanization 
handbook (H. W. Wilson Co.), but at 
greater length. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON RESTRICTION OF IM- 

MIGRATION 

Compiled by Edith Phelps. H. W. Wilson 

Co. 83 pp. Paper bound. Price $ .50; 

by mail of the Survey $ .60. 

On the lines of other volumes of the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series, this pamphlet pre- 
sents the case for and against the prohibition 
The argu- 
ments are well selected and the reprinted 
briefs supplemented by ample references. An 
introductory section deals with the main 
facts of the situation and some of the 
major immigration programs, irrespective of 
the side in the major controversy which 
they might be held to support. A timely and 
helpful compendium. 


AMERICANIZATION 
Edited by Winthrop Talbot and Julia E. 
Johnsen. Handbook Series. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 373 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $2. 


Since its last edition, this excellent hand- © 


book has been enlarged by another fifty 
pages or so and now covers, both in its 
reprints and in its bibliography, the main 
phases of discussion during the reconstruc- 
tion period. The purely political aspects of 
the subject—especially the effect of depor- 
tation proceedings—are, however, not yet in- 
cluded. Perhaps the editors have been wise 
in limiting their attention to the purely con- 
structive efforts. The book in its present 
form should prove very useful to American- 
ization workers. 


AMERICA’S POSITION IN Music 

By Eugene E. Simpson. Four Seas Co. 

53 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SurvEY 

$1.08. 

Mr. Simpson’s study of the development 
of American music makes no pretense of 
covering the ground. In fact, it is exceed- 
ingly incomplete. While Indian and Negro 
music and their-effect upon modern com- 
position, both here and in Europe, are dis- 
cussed in some detail, there is no mention of 
the development and variation of English 
folk-song on American soil, nor of the ex- 
traordinary rise in recent years of music fes- 
tivals and the cultivation of musical taste 
by. such men as Thomas Surette. Commun- 
ity singing, with its generally degenerating 
influence on popular music, on the one hand, 
the notable improvement of musical stand- 
ards as illustrated by moving picture ac- 
companiments, on the other, are influences 
far more potent than the achievements of 
individual musicians. Mr. Simpson’s essay 
is valuable mainly as a brief record of the 
beginnings of American composition and 
may, we hope, have the effect of influencing 
musical societies to occupy themselves more 
with native music than they have done in the 
past. Without such continuous interest no 
national tradition or school can arise. 


THE AMERICAN CREDO 

By George J. Nathan and H.-L. Mencken. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 191 pp. Price $1.75; 

“by mail of the Survey $1.95. 

The object of this book, to lay bare the 
idiosyncrasies and prejudices of Americans 
so that they may know themselves better and 
that the world outside may correct its fan- 
tastic misconceptions of American character, 
is an entirely laudable one. That task, how- 
ever, is not achieved, and for two reasons: 
The stringing together of widely held fal- 


1920 : 385 


laciés does not constitute an ‘“ American 
credo” any more than a collection of “want” 
ads makes a job. It does not describe, ex- 
plain or interpret anything. Second, the 
authors themselves do not know American 
character, even in its major aspects, but only 
its ludicrous or despicable blemishes. ‘The 
lengthy preface so far from being, as the sub- 
title claims, “a contribution toward the 
interpretation of the national mind,” is 2 
calumny, and not a clever one at that. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 

By Adriana Spadoni. Boni & Liveright. 

462 pp. Price $1.90; by mail of the SurR- 

vEY $2.15. 

The story of an American woman who 
through <facing the realities of life and an 
ever deepening understanding of the social 
problems of our time attains to wisdom 
and a sense of self-fulfillment. Miss Spa- 
doni has created in this book, so far as we 
know, the first portrait in fiction of the new 
type of social worker which has superseded 
the straight-laced charity worker and other- 
worldly enthusiast of other days. In addi- 
tion to the main portrait, there are fine 
sketches of men and women who look like 
old acquaintances. ‘The publishers, in a 
letter sent out with this novel, apologized 
for its length. Apology, we think, either 


from them or from the author herself, is 


due for having shortened it; for there are 
evidences of cuts which in places make for 
uncertainty of delineation—the only blemish 


of an otherwise almost perfect work of its 


kind. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 5680 

Edited by Harry Schneiderman. Jewish 

Publication Society. 894 pp. Price $3; by 

mail of the SuRvEy $3.15. 

The twenty-first volume of this excellent 
reference book coincides with developments 
in Jewish history which have been unpar- 
alleled in importance for several centuries. 
The treaties with Germany and Poland 
adopted by the Allies (other than the United 
States), in this year to protect Jewish rights, 
the adoption of the principle of minority 
rights by the Allies themselves, promise to 
recreate Jewish status and, with it, Jewish 
character. The main contributions to this 
volume are, however, still mainly concerned 
with Jewish participation in the war itself, 
and the story of negotiations for Jewish 
rights is not as yet carried to its conclu- 
sion. More important than the special ar- 
ticles are the chronological summary of 
events of interest to American Jews, the sta- 
tistics, directories and other reference fea- 
tures. All these are got up in a scholarly 
fashion—that is, so far as we have been able 
to test them, accurately and fairly as re- 
gards balance between diverging view- 
points. 


THE SERVERS 

By Joseph Erwin Wilson. From the au- 

thor, Houston, Texas. 397 pp. paper 

bound. By mail of the SuRvEY $1.10. 

“A novel of reconstruction and social pro- 
gress, embracing practical plans for unlim- 
ited Christian Service,” this work has had 
a checkered career before the author decided 
to publish a limited edition of it himself, 
It belongs to the same category as another 
book of American small town life recently 
criticised in these pages, a _ sociological 
treatise of considerable interest and origin- 
ality which is losing the sharpness of its 
outlines and its appeal to the reader by being” 
clothed—very inadequately and clumsily—in 
the form of fiction. Perhaps it would not 
be so thoroughly American in conception did 
it not attempt the impossible. Bods 
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THE ee The most important fees 
of the New Orleans National Confer- 
of Social Work was the self assertion. 
Bee at large. The most strik- 


in « learing the debt and giving a nest 
a the coring year. 


the ek is aa continuous 
nt. As the president of the con- 
1920-1921, I want to urge all the 
communicate freely and fre- 
_ the officers of the conference. 
Suggestions, criticisms of general 
and organization and also of sub- 


: l-born kickers. The point is to 
-our kicks count. Let us pool them all, 
where they ought to go, and ‘Eive 


rected ithe advantage efi all: the 
lat eNEY paees ‘of the puaierence 


tiative as Seal as in passive ac- 
‘it render its most useful 


ALLEN T. Burns. 


ene Societies of Enrepe: and 
oover food checks to the starving 
the war stricken countries. My 
with British officials in this coun- 
of interest to eck readers. 


e 1 REO cs great delay. I. 


eave it there for examination. I 
all kinds of questions about my 
2S in ‘my own country—to what so- 
ed during the war, etc. Here 
: wipe ae citizen, in my own 


5 eping the nvoxld ‘in order. I don’t 
answer these questions to America; 
e to answer them to Britain. It is 
itive in the light of British foreign 
cy and British economic policy. I have 
s known that Britain owned the sea, 


Joun Lovejoy ELLIoTr. 
Hudson Guild.] 


‘CARE OF TUBERCULOSIS 

To THE Epitor: Since there are not enough 
nstitutions to take care of all cases of tuber- 
culosis it is recognized that the majority of 
people thus affected, must be taken care of 
at present, in their homes. It would, in- 
- deed, be impossible to supply hospital care 


for all who have the disease. Many hos- 
~pitals, despite urgency, will not admit 
tuberculous patients. This rule depends 


, widely taught and acted upon. 
‘row and inhumanity are caused to many 


_ tuberculous ones will get well. 


iderable extent social workers 


ae a anda cases ot! it Wiig lie 
kept in separate wards, if. they are accepted 
and this is not always possible. In my 
judgment, the conviction as to contagion 
is not true, provided a few simple precau- 
tionary measures are carried out. I affirm 
this fact, although a contrary statement is 
Thus, sor- 


sufferers. Besides, with time, healthful con- 
ditions and a few good remedies, many 
More san- 
itaria, more hospitals are not essential; what 
is required is the arrest of ignorant fear, 
which brings cruelty to ill men and women, 
who, above all, need loving care in their 
modest homes, 

tuk BEVERLEY ROBINSON, M. D. 
New York. ( 


« PROFESSIONAL ” ” 


To THE Epiror: An enforced temporary 
absence from social work has not been fruit- 
less, for I have had the. Opportunity social 


workers frequently lack, i. e., to think ob-. 
, jectively of our profession. 


I use the word 

“profession” thus conspicuously because it 
holds the point of this commentary. Proud 
to term myself a social worker and as ambi- 


tious to make ours a respected. profession as 


any of my colleagues, I may, however, be 
unique in my dislike of the term “ profes- 
sional - social worker.” To be explicit, the 
adjective “professional” conveys a quality 
which social work as a profession should 
not permit. I would not take the time to 


write this if I believed it an over-fine dis- 


tinction on my part. It is because I have 
heard the lay person often. speak of a ea 


\ 
worker as being “too professional ” “ not 


so professional” that I have achetel to 


analyze which displeasing quality of the 


social worker he had in mind. 


There comes a time in social work when 
the worker, feeling he has attained a firmer, 
more assured grasp of the principles and 
technique of his job, needs to, avoid too 
great a manifestation of his confidence. An 
applicant coming to a society for advice and 
assistance, wants to feel that the person he 


consults is efficient and understanding, but © 
he shrinks from the one who is 


“so used to 


cases of his kind” that he knows just what 
to do. In distress, everyone, save the chronic 
beggar, seeks to keep his trouble private and 
wants assistance as an individual, not as a 
type. 
ganizing ourselves as groups, also organiz- 
ing ourselves as individuals—losing some of 
our personal emotions in our accumulated 
intimacy with the emotions of others. As a 
class, he feels that we relish arranging the 
affairs of others and apparently do so with 
complacency. He acknowledges the wisdom 
of our advice and the permanent benefit 
which we produce, but he dislikes the effect 
upon ourselves. I myself have in a few 
instances caught his feeling. Some _ inter- 
views with social workers in regard ‘to cases 
in which we were mutually interested, have 
given me the horrible sensation that they 
were smacking their lips over the intricacy 
and sordidness of the problem they felt con- 
fident in attacking. On the other hand, it 
has been my privilege to know those of our 
profession who remind one, with their per- 
sonalities and acts, of the great ideals on 
which our profession is founded. It is pos- 
sible to be a member of an organized group 
and yet retain the spirit of charity of one 
individual for another; it is possible to have 


-lieves us but never at the ips cp 


Nightingale should not 


‘organized, 
tered prostitution, ae es 


_ was startled by the pub o> 


The layman finds many of us, in or- — 


it is oe ae to have dhe 


client. Many of us h 
qualities but some hav 
a profes ae ma 


tribute to ‘the ecutebn 


af 


without at Teast a brief record of 1 
ening note which she, with ‘t 
tinguished women, voiced the 
cipation of womanhood fror, 
officially romeniene 


In 1869 the callous world, de 
existence of a black trafh 


in the London Daily. New 
signed by | 
Nightingale, Mary Capea and 
E, Butler. This letter of eight claus 


claimed war against the world’s anci 
a war ee Jebien it Sue be said | 


appears in full in my ‘book, T 


Social Evil. St Wn. 

[Executive Secretary, | Illinois: Vigi 
sociation. | 

Chicago. fad Le ag 

CREEDS OF CITIZEN: 

To THE EDXEOR : It is said th 


teas such a creed is easy to ‘ating 
less peoples. Our national creed © 
this; it teaches us to respect the rig 
men to. “ life, liberty and the Pursuit 
piness.’ The practice of this creed 
the world better and happier, bu 
easy; we are far from living up t 
nation. 
it is to practice, and it is easy to sho 
ures. But all over our country the 
many little known individuals who do 
tice our great creed; they are the noble 
patriots. 


The true soldier is sigtondr to be ini 
service,” and holds its honor dearer 
life; this spurs him to irksome duties. 
sustains him in danger. Let us ‘arouse 
noble spirit for “the service” in our gre 
civic army; let it-too have its high cod 
honor. To this end, instead of having 
citizens take up their civic duties singly ar 
obscurely, let them be definitely velo 
their country as recruits to the army <« 
peace and civilization, sworn upholders « 
the creed our flag represents, pledged 3 
carry it to the victories of civilization, whit 
increase human happiness. To win th 
victories we must organize and marshall 
forces of peace and set distinct aims befot 
them. Could not all who attain citizenshi : 
in each year be welcomed to their gre: 
service, on the same day, in a digni 
public ceremony,—as some already are in 
few of our more progressive cities? “Cou 
not our Independence ‘Day be Citizensh 
Day? : all 


fories uss peace, eA a Cawieitizens 

s to their highest duties ; chal- 
es leap. Sc 
force from all her men, 
mblest, weakest, all, 3 
ouares oe and then 


the asest can no longer cower 
spring up, divinely fall, 


- we may put forth our att ee a 
eben part in the great drama of | 
SARAH NewLin. i) 


THE anon ne tee ae in Pane SuRVEY 
iy Are the Movies 


fee 
‘ested in the ete es the writer and 


as motion pictures. The problem of 
nities may be, however, seriously 
aced not alone by parental ignorance and 
and by the character of motion pic- 


ited, 
question is, not paly. Lathes motion 
are factors in luring children from 


i 
our aged by the illustration in the motion 
ctures of sensational subjects: oftentimes 
aling abnormal situations, but the ques- 
is, how far does the environment during 
exhibition prove a menace? ~ 


to the movies without a guardian is 
metimes violated. The adolescent youth 
d the adult of both sexes sit in dark 
) es or galleries without the supervision 
jatrons. Boys” and girls have admitted 
writer that temptation tending toward 
has first been made known to them by 
: companions during an exhibition of 
ovies. If, therefore, the movies, are 


ommunities are to be protected during 
ation hours, it is absolutely essential 
that those interested in motion pictures 
om the commercial or educational stand- 
‘should further provide and enforce 
punicipal legislation, as a social welfare 
leasure, to supervise and safeguard the chil- 


ALICE D. MENKEN. 
irman, Dept. of Court, etc., Central 
for Friendly Aid to Jewish Girls.] 
ears 


VANGUARD OF LABOR 


Epiror: I have before me the 
URvVEY dated Saturday, May 22, 
pears an article entitled The 
guard of Labor by your associate editor, 
liam L. Chenery. 

Few organizations of any kind could ask 
x a more laudatory article than this one, 
id yet the organization applauded is one 
hose character has many times been ques- 
Hioned ane one Pb in my own city, is 


i 


So shall our nation be= 


c g } 
aad © but i in vepael ‘by her gatment’s é 


lect’ may bel it as Genmite, con-— 
g causes to delinquency in young | 


tion for the youth and adult in large 


ut. aie a menace Peer pres the, shave 


ool and in the making of truants, © 
whether youthful waywardness is en- _ 


e law regulating the admission of chil-— 


o “plead guilty” and the youth of | 


| of the community during the exhibi-~ 


MA 

istration associated with it s speakers as 
Arthur Giovanitti, and other men of radical 
thought. I do not charge the organization 
referred to with anything, but I do believe 
that the article which you have set before 
the less informed public is very far-fetched 
and over-drawn as coming from one.of the 
editors - your publication. : 

SIDNEY > M. -CROSSETT. 


"Rochester, Ni Y. 


- [The report of. the convention — of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers was a news 
report based on the facts brought out at the 
convention. If the record seemed laudatory 


roy 


it was because of the facts. and not because of © 


any predisposition on the part of, the (re- 
porter. Mr. 
paragraph that the Americanism of the 


Amalgamated i is one of the leading questions © 


in a suit brought against it by a Rochester 
‘manufacturer. He differs from Judge A. J. 


Rodenbeck, who happens to. be presiding in 


the case, and who specificially stated that 
Americanism was not one of the issues. 
_ However, that may be passed. Mr. ‘Crossett 
questions my report of a Boston meeting be- 
cause apparently one manufacturer in his. 

city refused to deal with the Amalgamated. 
Accepting his criterion it would not ‘be illog- 
ical to justify my report, if need be, by the 
fact that seventeen manufacturers in Mr. 
Crossett’s city do deal with it. —Wituiam Ty 
CHENERY.] 


New, York. 
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DOES ZONING PROTECT? 


“ 


To THE EpiToR: I was falich interested i in the © 


two articles on zoning in the Survey for 
May 22 and am in accord with the point of. 
view expressed by Mr. Lasker. 


Beyond that point in debate I would ou 
your attention to another of considerable im- 
portance which was brought out in the 
course of the argument. Mr. Cheney says in 
his article: 
rigid, and reasonably easy of amendment. 
If a zoning ordinance were rigid, perma- 
nently fixed in boundaries, it would not be 
a good thing for a city. But with a reason- 
-able method of amendment and with the un- 
derstanding that the ordinance will be modi- 
fied from year to year to take care of. the 


expansion of business, apartment and indus- 


trial districts in parts of the city needing 
such expansion, zoning is the only method 
so far devised for reclaiming cities that are 
already built, or of keeping them from fur- 
ther ruin.” It is clearly evident by this and 
other statements of a similar nature that we 
assume that our zoning ordinances will ulti- 
mately give way to the expansion of business 
and industry. ~ Therefore, the question arises: 
what is to be gained by it? Is it not all a 
sort of make-believe? 


Again, Mr. ,Chéeney says in his article: 


“About one-third of Portland, near the busi- 
ness and industrial districts, has been set 
aside to permit apartments as well as sin- 
gle family homes enough room in fact to 
house a million and a half people, within 
walking distance of most of the business and 
work in the city. (Portland has now an esti- 
mated population of 320,000).” It seems to 
_ me that in our scheme of zoning we are bas- 
ing our conception of the better city almost 
entirely upon the city as it exists today. I 
cannot see that there is very much to be 
gained so long as we admit the degree of 
congestion indicated above. If one examines 
without prejudice what has actually been 
done by way of zoning American cities, it 


Crossett states in his second 


“Zoning must be flexible, not — 


pice tou ae nore eee 
city. This, of course, will be 
‘think that it is a fair appraisal 


fnaticial business safer cated so 


‘ at the beginning. at 


 mistic attitude to take towa 
to. happen. 
upon our interpretation of 
method of amendment.” 


a question of profit. 


the zoning ordinances are cert 
give way in due time. ~ 


that business and Lr ma 


planning movement has not 


power, we certainly cann 


“sweep of business ‘and indus 
‘tial. areas. 
foundation at all, shall I say, 


been done. 
I am not sdvcoaning that we shoul : 


ing Apia: and that zoning oa 
operating under the present conditions 
not traverse the field of busi c 
profit. The whole fabric of oie 


end in view. It is eae clear t 


This I grant you may be ra 


What is likely 


tions imposed by ‘our presen at 
what constitutes _ vorenene ers 


question ae price. ‘It is not at 
tion of what is good for people: 
Our old 
vate restrictions gave way to 
ment of business for a p 

same reason the restrictio S conti 


The gist of my comment : 


with the economics of the p 
cannot work out a system of 
we may arrest the concentrati 


Py figs) 


rating drift of population 
industrial centers; nor can 


y 
That we are buil 


knowledged . by the arguments 
support zoning and at the sam 


sweep it all away. 


New York. ; es 


JR PPRESENTATIVES of ‘the Nations 


ored People, holding their elevent 
conference at Atlanta, Georgia, May 2: 
2, spoke without eh, Sear equi oes 


ing away pith all forms of jimcrowiem, ; 
of securing for Negroes) everywhere a 
quate educational facilities. : 


The N. A. A. C. P. has been ede 
respectful and sympathetic attention. S$ 
ern white leaders, some of whom have beer 
engaged in securing inter-racial cooperatio 
and fair play, have expressed their profound 
interest in the program which aims to give — 
twelve million American Negroes full man 
hood rights. The whole meeting was con- 
ducted with tolerance. i 


Over six hundred delegates were present — 
from forty-odd states. Local Negroes came 
in great numbers. The reports on member- : 
ship and finance indicate a growing interest | 
in the aims and methods of the N. A. A. C, P. 


‘The present-day membership of one ica 


thousand, scattered ees some three hun- 


tion, education, 
rx social weapons for PES the rights 


Dr Dubois carried his. great gudienc: 
husiastically with him when he said: 

y common consent it is regarded as in- 
able that any group could maintain 
in the economic world, in the political 
in the world of human contact, man 
with man, without having a vote in his own 
go ernment and in the government of the 


mor 


ithout such a right, no working man 
ower to maintain his wage or con- 
ditio s of labor, no parent has a voice in the 

duca ion of his Mesos no citizen can 


maint 


t good to all save by letting all take 
ee tent —that i is democracy.” 


. DuBois showed how completely the 
iment of taking the Negro out of poli- 
vith the hope that the Negro would get 
educational facilities and protec- 
failed. f In Mississippi,” he said, 


h ine since 1895, the year of 
disfranchisement, 82 persons have 
d; in Louisiana, since 1898, the 
disfranchisement, 165 have been 
1; in North Carolina, since 1901, 26 

n lynched; in Alabama, since 1901, 
been lynched; in Virginia, since the 
nchisement law of 1902, 12 have been 
in Georgia, since Negro disfran- 
ent, 132 persons have been lynched.” 
epresents a total of more than 880 
He added: “The Negro problem is 
-and more acute than ever it was. 
10d of disfranchisement will never 
- problem. Neither did education 


t of Colored People, assembled in 
1 conference at Atlanta, representing 328 
ies and 100,000 members, and speaking 
Negro race in the United States, 
n the Political parties of the coun- 
t to meet in national convention, to 
due_ Berton to the race question, 


p a of common justice and democ- 
y are for all American citizens, regard- 
of race or color. 


calls upon these parties specifically to 


For the untrammeled right of the Ne- 
‘gro to vote under identi-qualifications 
required of other citizens; 
'2—For federal suppression of lynching, 
that crime which has become the shame 
and humiliation of the nation before 
the civilized world; 
“3-—For national aid to education, so dis- 
tributed as to insure to every child, 
_ black and white, free common school 
Pome = trainings 
_ “4 For national legislation against the 
als Jim-Crow car in the inter-state traffic; 
eit 5—Against the policy of racial segrega- 
‘tion in the federal civil service; and 
“6—For a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment of the policy of the United States 
government to report the independence 
of a sister republic, Haiti.” 


id ne beapenes n forty-three a 
tates, is composed of white and colored peo-  - 
e who believe in the power of organiza- 
publicity, legal defense and 


National Association for the Ad- 


ive Mr. Acryl acc 
it should be added t 
came from Governor 
Mayor James L. Key, of Atlanta, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Atlanta and the Atlanta 


Committee on Church Cooperation, as well 


as the Atlanta branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 


The success of the conference is due in large — 


measure to the working of the Atlanta plan 
of race cooperation which will be briefly de- 
scribed in the Survey for June 19. ‘The 
N. A. A. C. P. has announced the resigna- 
tion of John R. Shillady from its secretary- 
ship, on personal grounds. His services to 
it, as evidenced by a considerable growth in 
membership and strength, was recognized by 
the board of directors in a complimentary 
resolution.—EpiTor. | 


CALIFORNIA SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ITH the famous and commodious 

Glenwood Mission Inn as its headquar- 
ters, and with all sections convening in 
nearby buildings, the California State Con- 
ference of Social Agencies met at Riverside 
during the first week in May, with an at- 
tendance which reached the high-water mark 
of eighteen hundred, and the highest paid 
membership on its record. Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, of Stanford University, presided, 
and among the many active workers Pearl 
Chase, of Santa Barbara, deserves special 
recognition. The American Red Cross, the 


Psychopathic Association, the Association Ota 
Collegiate Alumnae and the California Pro- - 


bation Officers’ Association participated in 
the conference as allied organizations. 


Americanization was the central theme of 
the program. The first general session, with 
‘John Collier, of New York, as the leading 
speaker, was given over to this subject, and 
on succeeding days it was developed in de- 
tail in sectional meetings. 


The most significant question concerning 
the conference itself undoubtedly was the 
new constitution. These columns have pre- 
viously reported that this constitution was 
placed before the conference a year ago at 
San Jose, and that it was subsequently voted 
on by mail and adopted. It went ee effect 
with the present session. 


From the beginning the constitution has 
been opposed by a, group who objected’ to 
the paragraphs permitting the conference to 
enter into political activity by sponsoring a 
legislative program and supporting it at the 
state capitol. A determined effort was made 
by the opposition to eliminate these para- 
graphs, and reports have it, they went so 
far as to bring several automobile loads of 
persons from Los Angeles to the business 
meeting, enroll them as members at the last 
minute and vote to strike out the clauses in 
question. After a spirited debate, filled with 
resort to parliamentary tactics, the following 
interpretative resolution was adopted: 


“The incoming executive committee shall 
be advised that Section C of Article VI of 
the constitution, which reads as follows: 
“The five measures receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes shall constitute the legislative 
program for the coming legislative session,’ 
shall be taken as meaning that these five 
measures have the endorsement of the con- 
ference; and further, that it shall not be in- 
terpreted -as providing for or requiring the 
maintenance of a special paid lobby at the 
coming session of the legislature.” 


After the vote, the opposition in part left 
the hall. It will be observed that the reso- 
lution, though described as a compromise, 
applies to the coming legislature only, and 
that it does not, in fact, prohibit maintaining 
a legislative agent. 


Zh -M. Dorsey, 


‘build fa ‘ie grou “up. 
this secretary is one of the 
bilities of the new executive 


stitution is that limiting 
conference to active socia’ workers, 


proved ie a special coomainces 

The Probation Officers’ Ass 
convened with the conference, la 
‘movement to standardize the \ 
bation officers in the state. 
great significance, this project 
meet with difficulties in smaller c 
ties and counties where probation ¢ 
have not been confined stric tO 
natural fields. The standards 
eastern states should be of value 
hia, and those in the East wh 
‘counsel and information will be 
western project. 

Next year the conference is to be held 
San Francisco under the presidency ‘ 
Martin A. Sie? of that city. ; 


* 


Jo TTING S 


DR. ESTHER LOVEJOY, first vice 
and chairman of the American Wom 
pital Reconstruction Committee of the 
Women’s National Association, was 
cessful candidate for the Democrati 
tion for representative in the recent 
election in the Third Oregon Distr 
Democrat has been elected in this distr: 
‘forty years, but the candidate’s frie 
fess that she has always linked mirac 
ing with her profession “as physi 
social worker and will do it in pol: 
Lovejoy began her career as a sal 
in a Portland department store, wor 
way through the medical departmen 
University of Oregon. She organized 
ing camp hospital in the midst of the A 
gold rush and returning to Oregon bi 
chief of the Health Department of Po 
—a post hitherto unheld by a woman 
city of that size. During the war Dr. L 
joy served under the Civil Affairs De 
ment of the American Red Cross in Fr 
Later came her reconstruction work. 


THE REV. CLARK CARTER, fathe 
ward C. Carter, head of the Y. M. 
France during the war, died at his home 
Andover, Massachusetts, on May 8, ha 
completed thirty-two years of ‘service as secr 
tary of the Lawrence City Mission. Bort i 
Boston in 1841, graduated from Harvard Cc 
lege in, 1862, Mr. Carter prepared for the 
istry and held pastorates in several New 
land cities before entering the City M 
work. The City Mission had been org 
in 1852 by the mills in Lawrence to se 
their relief agency. In 1885 the wor 
remodeled so as to conform to the princip’ 
of the charity organization societies alrea 
developed in many of the larger cities in t 
country. Under Mr. Carter’s leadership 
mission developed from a field limited | 
marily to emergency poor relief into an- 
ganization of large civic and social sign 
cance. For some time Mr. Carter was 
Lawrence agent of the Massachusetts Soci 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Child 
He was for thirty-five years chaplain of 
Lawrence jail, at one time vice-presiden 
the Massachusetts State Confederatior 


Charities, and a director in the Massachi 
setts Civic heagne. 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
‘professional organization of four thousand 
embers. Following its war work it is enter- 
& upon a peacetime program known as the 
ooks for Everybody” movement for which 
3 making an appeal for a two million dollar 
und. It is rendering library service to the 
chant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
nd plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
lion people now wholly or practically with- 
t libraries; to help business concerns and 
wctories to establish libraries in their plants; 
‘promote the use of good books on American 
als and traditions. 


[THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Bx. 
-, University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
gation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
| ANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
2105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
Information and advises on establishment and 
evelopment of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
ons. Exchanges material and information 
ong its members, Trains executives for 
ymmunity organization. 


Se areUATy ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
BH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
fices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
y’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


ey an CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
c erly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
ON OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
rtrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
Bt., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
m of pre-school age and school age, 


RICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
anizing and strengthening Chambers of 
mmerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
ommercial organizations; and for training 
en in the profession of community leadership. 


23 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
Merchants’ Exchange Blidg., San Francisco. 
CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
‘ON—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
jollege, New York. Organized for betterment 
ie conditions in home, school, institution and 


mmunity. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—wWm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
*y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free, 
. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
Ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 
tions), $1. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
mservation of the family, the repression of 
rostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


x bulletin. 
| CAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
On request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
TOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
rector. To arouse public interest in the 
Nealth of school children; to encourage the 
tematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to\ develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
hea\th workers and health literature for chil- 
drer; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
EUOGENIOS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Mellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. . 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 81 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22nd St, New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and, Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EB. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To'advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” | Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INO.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervovs and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Haton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22nd 
St., New York, Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problema 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
tied a democratic organization of neighbar- 
ote] ife. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

—Allen T. Burns, pres, New York; W. H. 

Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 

cago. General’ organization to discuss prin- 

ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 

ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings @n- 

nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 

etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 45th 

annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 

Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 

Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. \ 
beget Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 

York. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 
Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Bast 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, “The Club Worker.” $1 
a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Health 
Nurse,’”’ subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mer., 130 BH. 22d St., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and te work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave, New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M, D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 


““ Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 23rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Offi- 
cial organ, ‘“‘ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departments; 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, BHduca- 
tion, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘‘ The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York, Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; a@n experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Address Aubvoretaine 
' Department 
eet pies 


WORKERS WANTED 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
EN AND WOMEN OFFERING 


NT POSSIBILITIES FOR . 


RATION IN SPARE OR 
TIME—An organization would 
in touch with a number of per- 
ed to interview people with a 
teresting them in a very digni- 
usual project planned to promote 
f social progress. Address 3543 


open for experienced ‘Recre- 
rls’ Club worker in a large 
rganization in Massachusetts. 
equired. Box 3545 Survey. 


oe Matron. Jewish woman 
caring experience preferred. 


ion, experience and salary ex- 


__ Apply to the Superintendent, 
Orphans ‘Home, 12th St. and 
ne, Phila., Pa. 


‘ED: A woman Manager for 
5 Write 


| ob and supervise de- 
‘ é Ayeing. Answer giving train- 
Address 3519 Survey. 


Case consultant for large 
ly agency. Work under ideal 
Only experts and persons of 

oy es and ability need apply. 
dt ate training, he alana and 


ion, are now in Pittsburgh pe 

eleven weeks’ intensive course in life 

ce salesmanship at Carnegie Tech. 

know a bright young college man 

istian character, serious purpose in 

and probable selling ability who might 
mterested in a possible future oppor- 

ty similar to the above have him get in 

i His subsequent business 
lection would be as salesman with the 

* York City agency of the Provident 

e & Trust Company. On account of 
office space limitations, we must for the 
ent limit our selections to three men 

oO in our judgment give the greatest 
‘promise of successful development. This 
is an unusual opportunity for the right men 
to become associated with one of the best 
_ trained and highest grade selling organiza- 
tions in the country. Graham C. Wells, 


General Agent, 714 Singer Building, New 
- York City. 


THE SURVEY . 


¢ 


T. W.. Callaway, 


132 Bae 19 Street _ 
New i le City 


_ WANTED: 
ie by a New York Relief Agency. 
Address 3499 SuRVEY, see qualifications 
and experience. 


CALIFORNIA: The mee positions 
are to be filled at the.California School for — 


Girls (delinquents) : Matron—Salary $60; 
Teacher of Physical Culture and dramatics 
—Salary $100; Grade and High School 
teacher—Salary $75. Maintenance pro- 
‘vided. Write for information; Mary A. 
Hill, Superintendent, California "School for 
Girls, Ventura, California, 1 


LONG ESTABLISHED _ Settlement 


Bicheno Mech cae) 


| perienced it 
; etc. 


Box 3 


in fandioralian at 


an opening, p: 


1 progressive 
en ied 3 3.4 


- MOTHER: Experie 1ce¢ re: 


social work, and daughter graduz 
‘of Home Economics seek s 


Jewish Child ed el pr on 


_ will be opportunity for 


Box Bae aibagi 


House wants head worker, either male or. 


female. 


Address (ee our 3548 
SURVEY, 


WANTED: Resident director of girls’ 


club in Chicago; College graduate; train- 
ing in social psychiatry preferred but not 


‘essential. Box 3547 SURVEY. _ Pieey 


WANTED: Nurse, eee in care 
of babies, for resident position in small 


Home. Would consider mother and daugh- 
ter, or friends, for positions of Nurse and 
‘Stenographer. — Episcopalians 
Address Head-Worker, 244 Townsend Ste 
Boston, 21, Mass. 


WANTED: ‘Sugeiien Pee Girls, ages 
twelve to fifteen. Protestant Home for 
children. Must be orderly, excellent dis- 
ciplinarian, and a good seamstress. Must 


teach girls to mend. 605 Cee Sts 


Buffalo, New York. . 


WANTED: Womens of education and 
fine sensibilities for social service position 
in a Maternity hospital in Greater New 
York. July first or sooner. Please give 
full particulars in first letter. Box 3551. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Boys’ supervisor, twenty 
boys, ages 9 to 15. Must be Protestant 
Christian woman and fine disciplinarian. 
605. Niagara St, Buffalo, New York. 


AN executive social worker, trained and 


experienced, is wanted. Address Civic 
Federation House, 58 Shrewsbury Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


MATRON: A high-grade woman, about 


40 years of age, who has had child caring © 


experience, for an endowed institution of 
50 girls—ages 7 to 14 years. (Will soon 
build cottages to accommodate 200.) Write 
Superintendent, Ellis College for Father- 


less Girls, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: By an organization in a 
middle west city a supervising nurse with 
ability to do constructive pioneer work in 
public health. Broad field for develop- 
ment. Address 3552 Survey before June 30, 


preferred. | 


advancement. 


‘At present "Cattane - Mother ee 
Celery Address 3504 


experience, pee executive ae iow 
3550 Survey): o.0") ia 


‘WANTED: bee positi 
welfare work by young wom 


varied and exceptional experi f 
‘includes several years in settlement 


social work in New York Citys 
achieved results in organization and 
opment of new departments. — At pre 
director of social service organizat 
large city. Wish broader opportuniti 


Address" 3553 SURVE 


INDEX FILE a 


LITERARY WORKER—Index the I 
you read in books and file clippings alm 


automatically. Inexpensive. (Topical 
Textual Index for Bible Students.) | d ie 
Co., East Haddam, Conn. - 


ELEVEN-ROOM HOUSE, newly y 


vated, large grounds, near station, “eA 


minutes from 42nd Street, two baths, 
ern COnTCHIERG ES furnished or unis 


Tue SURVEY: 
"ED can't Henin to tell you how 
satisfactory any advertising notice 
der your classified advertisement 
_ peals to me. I am keeping ver 
track of both the workers wanted 
the situations wanted. I read 
over very carefully each month 
cause it keeps me in very close. touch 
with the demand for social service 
throughout the country and it is cer- 
‘tainly quite illuminating.” 
Supervisor Rural Nursing Service. 


